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The Characteristics of the Dowager Empress of 
China and Some Notable Chinamen. 


The Dowager Empress of China, who 
has been called the “female Bismarck 
of China,” is a dominant figure in the 
present crisis, as she has been generally 
in Chinese affairs for the last forty 
years. Her name is ‘T'se-Hsi-Tuan- 
Yu. This is a somewhat peculiar name 
for Europeans and Anglo-Saxons to 
pronounce, yet it is one that must be 
conspicuously written in the last chap- 
ter of the nineteenth-century history 
of the world’s oldest empire. What- 
ever estimates of her character may be 
given and however they may vary, 
there can be no question that she is a 
remarkable personage in the present 
state of affairs in the East. It may be 
interesting to our readers to indicate 
several points regarding her character, 
although we await a better portrait of 
her, but in the meantime present one 
to our readers that appeared in a con- 
temporary newspaper in June last. 

What we can see of her head and face 
gives us the impression that she is a 
strong-minded woman; she has, how- 
ever, less of the appearance of the Chi- 
nese than Kang-Yu-Wei, the reformer, 
or Mr. Wu Ting Fang, Chinese Minis- 
ter to the United States. Were the 


Empress’s portraits enlarged to life 
size we should see more distinctly the 
firmness of the lips, the length and 
strength of the nose, the piercing 
brightness of the eye with its intensity 
of meaning, while the breadth of the 
head indicates strength of character, 
masculine executiveness, and force and 
determination of mind. Her forehead 
is apparently high, for the Empress’s 
bonnet rests on the upper portion of it, 
and there is a considerable height that 
is left to view, giving us the impression 
that she is a woman who can manage 
her own affairs and do a good deal of 
organizing work. Her chin is square, 
which probably adds dignity and cour- 
age to her character, while her whole 
bearing is such that commands atten- 
tion. At a recent reception in China, 
given in honor of the women of Euro- 
pean families particularly connected 
with diplomatic life, she seems to have 
expressed herself with considerable 
freedom and amiability, which words 
have been interpreted by Mademoiselle 
De Giers, the daughter of the Russian 
Ambassador at Pekin, and shows an- 
other phase of her character than the 
one generally reported throughout the 
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press. The Empress, it seems, asked 
about woman’s progress and seemed 
particularly well informed on matters 
concerning Europe and America. She 
said “all sorts of prejudices and eco- 
nomical conditions keep down the 
Chinese woman, but reform is only 
a question of time. The Chinese 
woman,” she continued, “must be 
gradually emancipated; now she is 
nothing more than a drudge. At the 
age of eight she must be able to spin; 
when she is ten she learns weaving, 
sewing, and embroidering; numerous 
girls of that age make their own living 
and begin to save toward a marriage 
portion. In many poor families the 
wife must pay for her own keep, besides 
furnishing her husband’s clothes, shoes, 
etc. This is equality with a vengeance, 
is it not?” said she. “ With us, women 
have full liberty to compete with men 
in earning a living, but the advantages 
are all on the other side. Maybe your 
woman’s-rights advocates will learn a 
lesson from this—the lesson of not go- 
ing to extremes.” Later in the evening 
she said: “I know each of you ladies 
has her sphere of usefulness cut out for 
herself; 1 have mine, and though I am 
an old woman, I hope to do justice to it 
for years to come.” If this report is a 
reliable one we are brought in touch 
with another phase of this remarkable 
woman’s life and character. 

Tse-Hsi, we are told, was a concu- 
bine of the Emperor Hien-Fung and 
the mother of his only son, Tung-Che, 
on which latter account she was greatly 
honored and received the courtesy title 
of Empress. The real Empress was 
Hien-Fung’s wife, Tse-An, but she was 
childless. At Hien-Fung’s death, in 
1861, these two women joined with 
Prince Kung and formed a triumvirate 
which ruled the Empire during Tung- 
Che’s minority. Tung-Che came of 
age in 1873, but died two years later, 
leaving no child, but leaving a widow, 
Ah-Lu-Te, who was expected to bear 
him a posthumous child. Under the 
law Ah-Lu-Te should have become Re- 
gent, but Tse-Hsi quickly seized the 
reins of power and Ah-Lu-Te died 
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childless—by suicide, they said. It 
then developed upon the Imperial Clan 
to choose an Emperor, and in this Tse- 
Hsi exerted controlling power. Her 
aim was to select a very young person, 
so that she could again be Regent dur- 
ing a long minority, and her choice fell, 
to the surprise of all, upon Tsai-Tien. 
He was a son of Prince Chun, the latter 
being the seventh son of the Emperor 
Tao-Kwang, and thus brotuer of Hien- 
Fung. ‘Tsai-Tien was therefore a 
cousin of Tung-Che, whom he was to 
succeed. He had in the eyes of the 
Court and Empire no especial title to 
be chosen,: but in the eyes of Tse-Hsi 
he had two pre-eminent qualifications— 
he was the son of her own sister and he 
was less than four years old. ‘Tsai-Tien 
then became Emperor under the name 
of Kwang-Su, and the two Empresses 
assumed the Regency. That was in 
January, 1875. In 1881 Tse-An died 
and Tse-Hsi became sole Regent until 
Kwang-Su came of age in 1889. Then 
she nominally retired to private life, 
though, in fact, she continued to rule 
as the power behind the throne. 
Two years ago, however, the young 
Emperor became weary of her control 
and ventured to issue several edicts of a 
progressive and enlightened character 
of which it is said she did not approve. 
He also showed favor to Kang-Yu-Wei, 
the reformer. The latter was not con- 
tent with urging reform; he openly 
charged Tse-Hsi with numerous vices 
and crimes, whereupon that extraordi- 
nary woman re-asserted herself. She 
made the Emperor issue a decree de- 
claring his own incompetence to rule, 
and asking her to resume the Regency, 
and she revoked all the reforms and 
made short work of all the reformers 
who did not save themselves by flight. 
Nor was that all; she showed that, ac- 
cording to the Rites, it was incumbent 
upon Kwang-Su to provide an heir to 
the throne, and that as he had failed to 
do so, he must give place to another. 
Accordingly, Tse-Hsi called the Impe- 
rial Clan into council again and dictated 
the choice of a new Emperor in the per- 
son of Pu-Chun. The latter was the 
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son of Prince Tuan, who was the son 
of Prince Tun, who was a brother of 
the Emperor Hien-Fung and of the 
father of Kwang-Su. Therefore, Pu- 
Chun was of the generation following 
that of Kwang-Su and Tung-Che and 
could lawfully become Emperor as the 
heir of the latter. Instantly there was 
an unprecedented outburst of protest 
and petitions from all parts of the Em- 
ire and from Chinese communities in 
all parts of the world in favor of the 
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the Dragon Throne. Whether he and 
Tse-Hsi are still allies or have become 
antagonists is one of the supreme ques- 
tions of the day upon which depend the 
remainder of Tse-Hsi’s career, and per- 
haps the future integrity of the Empire 
which she has so long ruled. 

We do not think that the Empress is 
entirely opposed to reform. Her ob- 
ject, evidently, is to strengthen the 
Dynasty, and if she could be made to 
realize that the present reactionary 


THE DOWAGER EMPRESS OF CHINA. 


LI-HUNG-CHANG. 


WU-TING-FANG, CHINESE MINISTER TO THE U. 8. 


KANG-YU-WEI THE CHINESE REFORMER. 


retention of Kwang-Su as Emperor. 
These Tse-Hsi answered by putting to 
death as many of their authors as she 
could and by keeping Kwang-Su a close 
prisoner. The sequel was a widespread 
revolt against the dynasty or against the 
Regency which she with consummate 
dexterity had transformed into an anti- 
foreigner revolt. Naturally, Prince 
Tuan figures largely in it. He was the 
commander of the Chinese troops that 
fired upon the foreign quarter of Tien- 
Tsin, and he is now reported to be at 
the head of the whole outbreak, his aim 
being to place his son Pu-Chun upon 


measures or policy constituted a danger 
for the Dynasty and the Empire she 
would, we think, be induced to change 
her course and support the Emperor in 
a policy of reform. 

Mr. Wu-Ting-Fang, Chinese Minis- 
ter to the United States, is a man of ap- 
parent intelligence and enlightenment. 
He has a strong comparative intellect 
with a mental curiosity above the aver- 
age. He appears from the above por- 
trait, which was taken by Clinedinst, to 
be a keen observer of men, a great col- 
lector of facts, and a man of considera- 
ble ingenuity, tact, skill, and reserved 
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power. He became so interested in 
“the making of a President,” that he 
left his embassy in Washington, to be 
present at the nomination of President 
McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt as 
President and Vice-President of the 
United States. 

At the recent commencement exer- 
cises of the graduates of the Pennsyl- 
vania Women’s Medical College the 
Chinese Minister Wu-Ting-Fang was 
one of the speakers. He said: “In 
many respects medicine, of all the pro- 
fessions, seems to me suited to women, 
especially certain branches of it. We 
recognize in China that some things can 
be much better done by women, and 
have the good sense to yield to the ne- 
cessity of the situation. I wish I could 
say this much of the men in America, 
for I am not a little surprised to learn 
that for all the boasted Anglo-Saxon 
fairness and chivalry, medical women 
have had a hard time in fighting their 
way to public recognition and profes- 
sional standing. A famous Chinese 
statesman once said that the ambition 
of his life was to become either a good 
prime minister or a good physician. 
The reason is, that one looks after the 
health of the political body and the 
other that of the human body; both aim 
to promote the welfare of the people; 
this is sufficient to show how high a 
value the Chinese attach to a knowl- 
edge of medicine. If the good people 
of this and other countries would con- 
fine themselves to sending only medical 
missionaries to China I should think 
missionary troubles in my country 
would rarely happen, for this is the 
kind of philanthropy that even the 
masses can appreciate. The advances 
which the Chinese have made in this 
science are perhaps too imperfectly 
known to be properly appreciated in 
the West. We ascribe the discovery of 
the principles of healing to Hwangti, 
a monarch who ruled over the Chinese 
people in pre-historic years, about three 
thousand years before the Christian era. 
There are medical works in the Chinese 
language that embody the aceumulated 
experience of the profession handed 
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China 
can boast of one graduate from this in- 


down from the remotest times. 


stitution. I refer to Dr. Hu, of Foo- 
Chow, who studied here not many years 
ago, and returned to her native land to 
practice medicine among her country- 
women soon after her graduation. I 
am sure her career in China will be suc- 
cessful.” 

In speaking of the work of American 
women physicians in China, this practi- 
cal, far-sighted Chinaman said: “ If, 
therefore, you should find the profes- 
sion too crowded in this country, my 
advice to you is to go to China; there is 
room enough and work enough in my 
country for you all.” He referred to 
the case of Miss Howard, who went out 
to China as an American medical mis- 
sionary to the city of Tien-Tsin. She 
met with remarkable success in her 
work from the very start. It happened 
that the wife of the Viceroy, Li Hung 
Chang, became severely sick, and her 
complaint was so serious and compli- 
cated as to baffle the skill of all Chinese 
physicians and resist all the methods of 
treatment known to Chinese science. 
As a last resort Dr. Howard was called 
in to see the distinguished patient. 
Under her skilful treatment Lady Li’s 
condition began to improve. It was 
not long before she recovered from her 
sickness. The Viceroy felt so grateful 
for the recovery of his wife that he 
founded a memorial hospital and placed 
it under the sole charge of Dr. Howard. 
Some time after this Dr Howard was 
dispatched by the Viceroy all the way 
from Tien-Tsin to the south of China, 
a distance of nearly one thousand miles, 
to attend his mother in her last illness. 
The opportunities, though exceptional 
in character, that have fallen to Dr. 
Howard may fall to any woman physi- 
cian in China. Horace Greeley, one of 
your noted men in journalism, used to 
advise all young men to go West to seek 
their fortunes, believing with Bishop 
Berkeley that “ westward the course of 
Empire takes its way.” If,you were to 
ask my advice to-day, I would say, with 
Horace Greeley, Go West, young ladies, 
and stop not on this side of the Pacific, 
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but rather push on till you gain the 
further shore. China has, it is general- 
ly estimated, a population of 400,000,- 
000, and a half of that number at least 
are women. While male physicians are 
numerous and the male portion of the 
community is thus well taken care of, 
the number of women doctors, with the 
requisite medical training, is very 
small. 

Kang-Yu-Wei, the reformer, has no 
hat upon his head, consequently we 
have a full view of the top, which 
speaks eloquently for his character. It 
is not as broad a head as we genrally 
find in the Chinese while _ its 
height indicates strength in the region 
of Benevolence and sympathy with 
progress. He has not that bigoted, 
suspicious look or conformation of head 
which is so repulsive to a European; 
in fact, he is an exception to the vast 
majority of the Chinese people. Yet if 
there is one exception, why may we not 
look with confidence to. the education 
of others? 

A change of conformation of head 
comes with a desire, and the desire 
has only to be created in order to bring 
about a true reform in China. Let 
us hope that the day is not far dis- 
tant when the principles that have 
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been accepted by the Japanese govern- 
ment in matters of education, sanita- 
tion, etc., may be also claimed as a right 
among the yellow race. 

Pekin, the capital of China, is the 
representative city of the empire. It is 
divided into three parts, each within its 
own walls. The population of Pekin 
has been largely overestimated; a cen- 
sus was never taken, but an estimate by 
foreigners places the population at 
about 500,000. No part of Pekin is 
sanitary, drainage is poor, and there are 
no public waterworks; police protec- 


* tion, however, is ample, and none are 


admitted who have no business there. 
The city is said to be ill lighted. 
From time to time improvements have 
been introduced into China. They 
have not only the railroad, but the tele- 
graph and the telephone; the telegraph ~ 
lines extend throughout the length and 
breadth of China. The first cable in 
China was laid by the Danish Company. 
The first telephones were brought in by 
foreigners for their own convenience, 
and their use spread gradually. The 
first line was put up at Shanghai and 
others followed in different treaty ports. 
They are all managed by different pri- 


vate companies. 
THE EDITOR. 
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Character and Expression. 
By Dr. Lewis G. Janes, 


DIRECTOR OF THE CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL CONFERENCES. 


Human nature may be regarded as 
threefold in its various capacities and 
activities. Every person has a physical 
self—a body which is the medium 
through which all the higher activities 
of his life must find expression; an 
intellectual self, or mind, the highest 
faculty of which is reason, called in- 
tuition when its process has become 
automatic, and its various steps are ob- 
scured by the rapidity of habitual and 
spontaneous action; and an emotional 
or spiritual self, or soul, which more 


even than the intellect reveals the 
higher qualities of his nature. 

This threefold division of human 
faculties is not to be regarded as the 
statement of an ultimate reality, but 
rather as a convenience for the psy- 
chological student; for the three nat- 
ures of man are in fact one and in- 
separable. It is not possible for us 
to perform any act, or express any 
opinion, or hold any attitude of 
thought, without exemplifying at one 
and the same time, in various measures 








’ tion of character. 
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and proportions, the possession of 
every one of these factors or faculties 
with which we are endowed. The 
unity of our human nature is not to be 
found in the contemplation or exer- 
cise of either one of these factors taken 
separately, or regarded statistically; 
but rather in those varied activities of 
life in which all are expressed in com- 
bination. No human being knows an- 
other by merely regarding his body, or 
by the appreciation of his intellectual 
capacity, or by the realization of his 
spiritual or emotional nature as a mere 
static possibility of expression. We 
know each other and judge each other 
truly only by perceiving the dynamic 
relations of our complex human natures 
in the varied activities of life. 

The tone of voice often recalls more 
of the innermost nature of a man or 
woman than the spoken or written 
word can possibly indicate apart from 
its expression. ‘I'he word may be ex- 


ceedingly simple. On the printed page 
it would appear, perhaps, almost mean- 
ingless; but as we listen to it there 


comes to us a simultaneous relation of 
the quality of the speaker in its three- 
fold mnature—physical, mental, and 
spiritual—which attracts or repels us 
by its vision of the real man. 

It is life, therefore, that is and that 
reveals the man. Expression is at 
once the builder and expositor of char- 
acter. Moral education comes only 
from doing; the mere memorizing of 
moral axioms, or the conventional 
posturing in the forms created by so- 
cial habit, can do but little in the crea- 
All true expression 
proceeds from within, is guided by an 
intelligent purpose, and directed to- 
ward definite and well-considered ends. 
Its operation is vital and not merely 
mechanical. It therefore carries with 
it something of the will, the spiritual 
ideals, and the intellectual quality of 
the doer, as well as the mere physical 
operations which are necessary to the 
performance of the act. 

The outcome of all expression, as 
we have before intimated, is character. 
This is the finished product of the life 
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of man, by the side of which all other 
achievements are of little worth. 
Judged by this test, indeed, the fail- 
ures of life often become its grandest 
successes. Character depends on no 
adventitious circumstances of time and 
place, of wealth, or blood, or outward 
conditions of prosperity. The strug- 
gler against adverse conditions, even if 
he fail by all the ordinary standards 
of worldly success, if he keep his life 
sane and whole, remain true to his 
ideals, and has strength and courage 
to endure adversity without bitterness 
of soul, with serene confidence in the 
ultimate triumph of the right, will win 
a greater victory than the conqueror in 
the tented field, and retain as its prize 
that of which no competitor can ever 
deprive him—the fine gold of char- 
acter. 

The great problem of our human 
life is to give harmonious expression 
to all the normal functions of body, 
emotions and intellect, to give each its 
due place and value, and rightly co- 
ordinate each with the others. This 
is the supreme problem of education, 
the mentor of choice in our vocations, 
the ideal to be realized in all the activ- 
ities of life. The degree of mastery 
which each attains in the solution of 
this problem is the measure of his real 
success in life, however superficial ap- 
pearances may indicate otherwise. 

All art is expression: and the no- 
blest of all arts is the art of right liv- 
ing. Every man or woman who learns 
even approximately the secret of har- 
monious expression, is in the very 
highest sense an artist. He leaves be- 
hind him two monuments—the mem- 
ory of himself in the hearts and minds 
of those who knew him, and the im- 
mortal product of his actions embod- 
ied in the progressive life of the world. 
It is by no mere figure of speech that 
we speak of the “expression” of the 
human countenance. Even the home- 
liest features are transfigured by the 
inner light of a beautiful character. 
No beauty of form or feature can 
withstand the fatal deteriorating in- 
fluence of an unworthy life. Expres- 
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sion is God’s own cosmetic. It is an 
inner sun that sends the warm blood 
through the tissues from a healthy 
heart, creates normal channels for 
thought, and makes its beneficent in- 
fluence felt in every act and movement 
of the physical organism. 

We are just beginning to appreciate 
the full import of this principle upon 
our educational methods. Hitherto 
these methods have been too one- 
sided; they have aimed to cultivate 
the intellectual nature, but have neg- 
lected to properly co-ordinate with 
mental training the culture of the body 
and of the spiritual nature. The secret 
of right method was not far to seek_if 
we had but found the wisdom to look 
for it; it is to be discovered in nature 
itself, in the unspoiled activities of 
bird and animal and little children. 
The babe co-ordinates the physical, 
emotional, and mental in every normal 
act. The conventions of an artificial 
society endeavor to repress and atrophy 
the physical and emotional natures 
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rather than to direct them in right 
channels and assure their normal and 
right-relationed exercise. By wise 
methods of manual training and phys- 
ical culture we must see to it tha our 
bodies are rendered fit temples of the 
Holy Spirit that is incarnated in every 
child-life; by a wise stimulus and di- 
rection of the emotions we must assure 
that normal development and expres- 
sion of the spiritual nature which fits 
the soul for citizenship in an eternal 
world. 

Mere instruction, either in ethics, 
religion, or the affairs of the intel- 
lectual life, will profit us little. The 
storing of the mind with ready-made 
dogmas, either in science or theology, 
adds nothing to the vital influences 
which make for the building of char- 
acter. This comes only by education, 
by expression, the evolutionary devel- 
opment in right proportion and due 
co-ordination of those native and in- 
herent powers which are the birth- 
right of every human being. 





The Physiology of the Mind. 


By J. B. Exanp, or Lonpon. 


It is a very common experience to 
find individuals confessing to a new 
light in their way of viewing the great 
realities of life as they progress in years 
of maturity. They see the reason of 
things which they but indefinitely 
understood when younger; and the se- 
cret of this appears to me to be that in 
the earlier stages of mental develop- 
ment the mind is biassed: by the train- 
ing that the individual is subjected to. 
Its view of things is constrained and 
very often absolutely straitened by 
the enforced wearing of other people’s 
spectacles—if I may so term preju- 
diced teaching. However, in the mat- 
ter of the human mind, our views have 
been straitened more from want of 
scientific knowledge than by educa- 


tional prejudice. At the same time re- 
ligious teachers have adopted ideas of 
the mind of man which they deemed 
to be in accord with scriptural teach- 
ing, which have merely served to lead 
us still further astray. Ancient philos- 
ophers, and more recent ones, too, down 
to the middle of the eighteenth century, 
tried to solve the puzzle of the mind 
from within. They tried to evolve from 
their inner consciousness, from their 
actual experience of the various phases” 
of their own minds, say in the faculties 
of memory, of imagination of spiritual- 
ity, etc., what the nature of the mind 
was; and some of the religious school 
of thought, coming to the conclusion 
that the mind was the offspring of the 
brain in some way or other, fortified 
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themselves against materialism by add- 
ing to the mind a soul, or an immaterial 
and separate spirit, and took up an in- 
dependent sort of position in this way: 
“We don’t quite understand the nature 
of the mind and its workings, or what 
becomes of it after death, but we do 
know that we have a soul, which wishes 
and desires, rejoices and is sorry, and 
which we believe is separated from the 
body at death and will live forever.” 
Now I don’t contend that these persons 
were guilty of carelessness or yet of in- 
difference, and that therefore a consid- 
eration attaches to their conduct; but 
there can be no doubt now that their 
methods were wrong. Neither meta- 
physically nor practically did they pur- 
sue the right method to find out the 
nature of the mind. 

It is now held as a scientific axiom 
that you must proceed from without— 
by observation and comparison, and not 
from within, by guesswork and theory. 
Physiologists down to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, in their operations 
on the brain, proceeded by slicing the 
brain up with a view to discovering its 
functions, and failing to discover organs 
to which they could attribute any func- 
tions, ventured to theorize and suggest 
functions. However, this was not con- 
sidered a scientific method of seeking 
truth, and was contrary to their practice 
in respect of the human physiology 
generally. They did not seek to know 
the function of the heart and liver, etc., 
by cutting them up, but rather ob- 
served the parts which they fulfilled 
in the order of nature, and then they 
proceeded to dissect these organs with 
a view to an understanding of their 
mechanism. It is quite evident that 
the brain did not lend itself so conven- 
iently to observation as many of the 
organs of the body. And it was only 
by accident that a German youth ob- 
served the coincidence between certain 
cranial developments and particular 
aptitudes among his fellow school-fel- 
lows. So striking were these peculiari- 
ties that the youth pursued his observa- 
tion and classification into manhood, 
and as the celebrated Doctor Gall con- 
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tinued his enquiries in many of the hos- 
pitals of the continent, as well as in 
prisons and asylums. Thus he found- 
ed the Science of Phrenology, the only 
true and correct philosophy of the 
human mind. He found that the mind, 
being composed of many faculties, as 
the body of organs, required physical 
instruments through which to exercise 
its functions, and these instruments 
were particular parts or centres of the 
brain—just as the heart is the organ of 
the circulation of the blood, the lungs 
of the purification of the blood, ete. 
Further than this, he discovered that no 
matter who the individual was, whether 
priest or peasant, saint or sinner, that 
the character of the man corresponded 
with his organization. That if the so- 
cial organs of the man were the strong- 
est feature of his character, they re- 
mained so after conversion to the 
Christian faith and life. In short, he 
became a social Christian. If the im- 
aginative and refining faculties were 
foremost he became an imaginative and 
refined Christian. On the other hand, 
when a criminal reformed and endeav- 
ored under grace to lead a new life, he 
still found that his strong passions re- 
quired his utmost vigilance. Nor is 
this rank materialism. If an individual 
suffering from curvation of the spine 
becomes a Christian, he still retains his 
curvation of the spine. Likewise the 
same brain conditions and same quali- 
ties of organization and size of head. 
But grace does make a difference. Re- 
form of habit leads to new concentra- 
tion of mind and discontinuance in 
other directions, and the brain as the 
organ of the mind becomes eased in cer- 
tain directions and strung tighter in 
others, thus building up fresh tissues; 
so that the organization in time be- 
comes altered, and so much so, that 
what to-day you might call a criminal 
type of head a few years hence you 
would regard as an enlightened and 
moral brain, at the same time combined 
with strong affections. What are final- 
ly strong affections were once uncon- 
trolled passions. For all the organic 
faculties of man are good; evil only 
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arises from undue development, neglect 
of development, or undue proportion of 
the various lobes arising from the same 
causes. But what, you ask, is the posi- 
tion of the man whose brain organs 
have been depreciated by heredity? 
Does not your science render such a 
man irresponsible? My answer is, that 
the Creator requires according to the 
talents a man has, not according to the 
talents he has not. And further than 
that, no man can claim to be irresponsi- 
ble because he is weighted unduly with 
the selfish and passionate organs of hu- 
manity. He must duly strive by that 
grace which is promised according to 
our need to subdue his unruly pas- 
sions and the inspiration of knowledge 
‘and of desire to improve in his spirit- 
ual and moral faculties will greatly 
counterbalance the natural weight that 
besets him, because the latter be- 
comes passive for want of use, while 
the former being rendered active by 
the impulses of revelation and knowl- 
edge, tend to lift him out of his old 
self. Thus the science of Phrenology 


has identified by observation, fact, and 


experience, a man’s moral and religious 
self, together with all other facul- 
ties of his being, with those brain- 
centres which were located in his intel- 
lectual, moral, selfish, and domestic 
brain. 

If you ask me the manner of this in- 
carnation of a man’s true self in his 
brain, I cannot tell you any more than 
I could describe the manner of the in- 
carnation of the Godhead in the man 
Christ Jesus. We exist upon a finite 
plane of being at present, but some day 
we expect to live in an infinite state, 
and we shall see then what our material 
brain organs at present deny us. 

I propose now to outline to you a 
picture of this physiological basis of the 
mind or spirit of man so as to convey 
to your minds some definite idea of the 
operation of the mind through its ner- 
vous and physical organs. 

As the brain, though pre-eminently 
the organ of the mind, is the governor 
of the whole body, directing its motives 
and mapping out its life, I think it also 
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desirable to show the connection be- 
tween the brain and the trunk of the 
body, the instrument through which its 
commands are carried out. Nor would 
the picture be complete without the cir- 
cumambient shading always entailed by 
concrete life and which I now premise 
as those great central systems of the 
body, the heart, lungs, viscera, etc., by 
which the body assimilates the food ap- 
plied to it, purifies and regenerates the 
blood and circulates life throughout the 
system, building up brain, nerve-cells, 
and fibres, repairing motor and sensory 
tracts, also invigorating muscles and 
strengthening the physique as a whole. 
These, though as absolute sine qua non 
of the physiology of the brain, I shall 
now drop and proceed to the outline of 
my picture. 

All matter consists of finite but very 
minute objects called atoms, which 
combine to form objects called mole- 
cules. Molecules attract molecules and 
cohere to form cells. The grouping of 
atoms and molecules makes mass. Mat- 
ter in mass consists of two classes, the 
cellular from which organic bodies are 
formed and the non-cellular from which 
the inorganic is formed.” * 

I take for my point of departure this 
living cell. The animal body origi- 
nates in this single mass of nucleated 
protoplasm a substance which possesses 
the power of spontaneous movement 
and carries on the double process of 
building up lifeless matter into living 
matter, and breaking down material, by 
which waste is produced—a veritable 
“mighty atom,” but which Marie Cor- 
elli sarcastically points out, derives its 
inherent power from the Creative First 
Hand. From this original cell two are 
formed by division, then four, and so 
on till a little mass of cells is produced, 
and from these by further growth and 
development the animal body with all 
its various tissues is evolved. The life 
of the body is the sum of the lives of the 
individual cells composing it. The in- 
dividual cells vary in their length of 
life according to the position they oc- 
cupy, but during that tenure they form 
other cells and thus transmit their lives. 


* F, Hovenden, F.R.M.S., “‘ What is Life? ” 
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People of Note. 


THE LATE GENERAL JOU- 
BERT. 


When comparing General Joubert 
with President Kruger and other pub- 
lic characters among the Boers we find 
he was an exceptional man. His head 
is a remarkable one and is worthy of 
our study from a scientific standpoint. 
Very few of the Boers, speaking gener- 
ally, can boast of such an elevation of 
head as General Joubert possessed. 
The traditions of the past, the customs 
of the people and their contentment 
with a small percentage of education 
has limited their growth to a large ex- 
tent. General Joubert stood out as a 
man of singular breadth of mind and 
sympathy of heart and character. We 
cannot call him a type of the inhabi- 
tants of the Transvaal, for that would 
be giving an impression that all were 
as generous-hearted, as refined, and 
noble in their bearing as he, while this 
is not the case. Although the pict- 
ure we present with these remarks 
represents ruggedness, constitutional 
strength, intuitive insight, practical 
judgment, yet he has not that width of 
head which seems to dominate the 
character of the Boers and gives them 
the self-protective qualities in an ab- 
normal development, .making them 
often crude in their ideas, rough 
and unmannerly in their ways, and un- 
refined in the general aspect of their 
character. 

General Joubert, it must be remem- 
bered, has an inheritance which evi- 
dently has had a marked influence on 
his character. He appears to have 
taken many qualities from his mother, 
and his French stock on one side of his 
family has probably given a mellowness 
to his character. that his fellow-Dutch- 
men do not possess. There are many 
things that we have to admire in the 
Dutch Boers,such as their perseverance, 
their cleanliness, their economy, their 


practical and observing abilities, but 
they lack that symmetry and beauty of 
contour which General Joubert pos- 
sessed so largely, and which enabled 
him to stand above the ordinary rank 
and file, and made him beloved by all 
who knew him. He was more pro- 
gressive than his fellow-countrymen. 
While having their practical judgment 
he looked further ahead than they did 
and beyond the point of vision of even 
President Kruger. At one time there 
was a question of his becoming presi- 
dent of the Transvaal, but it was 
thought that only a man like Kruger, 
with his iron will, could become a match 
to the opposing qualities that were be- 
ing brought to bear by Mr. Chamber- 
Jain and others in Great Britain. 

General Joubert saw that reform was 
necessary and knew that it must come 
in the end, and would peaceably have 
opened the way to that advancement, 
and would thus have saved the terrible 
loss of life and bloodshed that we have 
witnessed of late. Progression is the 
order of the day, hence all those nations 
that are against it are doomed and must 
be reckoned with in one way or another. 
General Joubert was a valiant soldier, 
and everyone recognized his conscien- 
tious scruples, and his keen sense of 
right, which were the outcome of his 
large Conscientiousness and Firmness, 
but his equally large Benevolence char- 
acterized him for being tender in his 
administration of justice and consistent 
even in war. 

The features of his face indicate 
power, which is also seen in the brow, 
the base of the brain, and the moral 
qualities. ‘The nose shows executive- 
ness and an unflinching courage, while 
the eyes are not stern, bold, and crafty, 
like those of Cronje and other Trans- 
vaal leaders, but from them beams an 
intelligent light that is willing to listen 
to wrongs, in order to make them right, 
and to difficulties, in order to settle 
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them. He has ample breadth of head, 
which shows energy, force, and courage, 
but the attractability of the man was 
largely in the development of his moral 
brain when combined with his practical 
and scientific qualities. He was a man 
of great precision, order, and arrange- 
ment, and the eyebrow indicates a 
squareness which only large order can 
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man of caution and solicitude, which 
he showed for others even more than 
for himself. Few generals have shown 
so much duality of power, sympathy, 
thoughtfulness, consideration, yet cour- 
age and indomitable pluck. Had Gen- 
eral Joubert been at the head of affairs 
in the Transvaal civilization would 
have been at a higher level to-day, and 
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give. He was a man who possessed an 
available memory of persons, names, 
and historical events. 

As far as his power allowed him in 
state affairs he showed his fine organiz- 
ing ability. His Causality was at his 
ready command, hence he knew how to 
work out problems that were even diffi- 
cult for the British to solve as regards 
strategy and farsightedness. He was a 


although right was right with him and 
wrong was wrong, yet he would never 
sacrifice principle for the old constitu- 
tional views of his countrymen. He 
would have made a wise ruler, an ad- 
miring friend to all that was good and 
noble in European institutions, and his 
friendship would have amounted to 
something more than that in name. 
May his example live although he lost 
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his life in the defence of his country, 
and his voice can no more be heard in 


the counsels of that wonderful land. 
a. Be ¥. 


When the Vice-President of the Trans- 
vaal Republic was visiting in this city in 
1890, says the Chicago “ Evening Post,” 
he and his wife and little granddaughter 
were the guests of a well-known Boer 
sympathizer. One evening, sitting 
around the fire, Mrs. Joubert, who is very 
proud of her husband, told the story of 
the British attack and defeat at Majuba 
Hill, telling how she aroused her sleeping 
spouse and fairly pitched him (she is a 
woman of powerful physique) out of the 
tent before he would believe the British 
were fairly upon them. She took credit 
for the victory, and when she had fin- 
ished the story, her husband, who had 
never taken his eyes from her during the 
narration, said. 

“It is true; she is right, and but for 
her the story of Majuba Hill would have 
been very different.” 

Mrs. Joubert speaks no English. Her 
little granddaughter translated what she 
said into French for the benefit of the 
host and hostess. According to her 
story, the wives of the soldiery and offi- 
ceds had come, as is the custom of the 
Boer vrouw in times of war, to the camp 
to remain over Sunday and attend “ meet- 
ing” with the men. Bright and early 
she was up Sunday morning to make the 
coffee for her husband. Going outside, 
Mrs. Joubert looked up the hill, and saw 
something gleaming in the sunlight, 
which she at once decided were bayonets. 
The night before it had rained hard, and 
the thick fog which followed was now 
disappearing in a thin mist. She rushed 
back into the tent, and called to her hus- 
band: “The British are on the hill. 
Get up quick, and out.” 

“Go back to bed, woman,” was the 
sleepy retort of her husband; “ the sand 
isn’t out of your eyes yet. What do you 
think the sentries are doing? ” 

With that he turned over, and was 
about to resume his nap, when his wife 
shook him. She is a powerful woman, as 
has been told, and her grasp roused her 
now irate lord. She made him go to the 
door; and with his own eyes he saw she 
wads right. Cronje was hastily sum- 
moned, and within thirty minutes Jou- 
bert (without his coffee) and one hun.- 
dred and sixty sharpshooters were 
climbing up the almost perpendicular 
face of the hill, while the main body of 
between six and seven hundred Boers ad- 
vanced in the regular way to sham at- 
tack. 

The British had taken advantage of 
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the dense fog and by a rapid march had 
passed inside the sentry line. They ad- 
vanced, about six hundred strong, to 
meet the Boer force, never dreaming that 
anyone could attack them from the 
walled hill behind. Down on their knees 
Joubert and his one hundred and sixty 
sharpshooters dropped, and after one 
volley one hundred and sixty British sol- 
diers fell to the ground. The British 
turned and attempted a charge. Only 
one more volley was sent into their ranks 
by the Boers. Then there were many 
more dead or wounded on the field. 
Their comrades turned and fled. The 
Boers returned to camp and had their 
coffee. 


MR. J. E. WRIGHT, OF CAM- 
BRIDGE, ENGLAND 


The senior wrangler of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, for 1900 is Mr. Joseph 
Edmund Wright, a young man of twen- 
ty-two years, who commenced his brill- 
iant career in a Wesleyan elementary 
day school in Liverpool, where he early 
gained a scholarship which enabled him 
to pass into the Liverpool Institute. 
Here his success was almost phenome- 
nal. Besides being a scholar and prize- 
man of Trinity College, Mr. Wright is a 
chess-player of repute. It is apparent 
from his photo that his abilities are 
of a high order, his mental capacity and 
organic quality giving him an intel- 
lectual acuteness superior to many. 
His mental make-up is a strong vindi- 
cation of the truths of Phrenology, for 
we find the anterior lobe of the brain, 
which is the seat of the intellect, is 
capacious and harmoniously developed, 
and the breadth of the lower part of the 
face indicates that his large brain is well 
supported by excellent physiological 
conditions. He is not the type of 
youth that is simply precocious; that 
will quickly collapse through mental 
exhaustion. There are evidences that 
he will sustain his present reputation 
and gain higher honors as a student. 
All the powers of his mind are active, 
his brain works quickly, and his large 
reflective faculties give him a special 
delight in solving difficult problems. 
He does not take for granted what he is 
told, neither will he be satisfied with a 
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superficial knowledge of any subject. 
His enquiring mind must ascertain the 
cause of an effect before he is satisfied, 
and he possesses sufficient patience and 
perseverance to drink deeply of the 
wells of knowledge. He has the power 
to give full attention and to focus his 
mind upon whatever work he may be 
engaged in; hence, he will accomplish 
his ends in less time than those whose 
minds are easily diverted. If he were 
to choose a literary career, particularly 
authorship, he would excel in descrip- 
tive writing, for his powers of analysis, 
classification, perception of the incon- 
gruous and active imagination gives 


MR. JOSEPH E. WRIGHT, THE SENIOR 


WRANGLER, CAMBRIDGE, ENG, 


strength to his creative mind and will 
enable him to present his subject in a 
clear and succinct form, for he is not 
elaborate; thoughts would not be lost in 
a superabundance of words; he is by no 
means wordy; his sensitive nature will 
prevent him being loquacious. His 
cast of mind is well adapted for the 
study of abstract sciences, and it is not 
surprising that he has done so well in 
mathematics. He sees far into a sub- 
ject, and can readily assimilate his facts 
and dissect the intricacies of a problem 
with precision. He is a careful worker 
and will act with caution and discretion 
in all his affairs. Conscientiousness 
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will characterize his work; he is mind- 
ful of details, has a keen sense of humor 
if created by others; he lives princi- 
pally in the realm of thought and in 
the idealistic side of life, and will take 
a comprehensive view of all matters of 
interest to his fellow-men. His ambi- 
tions are strong and of a healthy order, 
for they are well directed by his judg- 
ment. He is resolute and determined 
in mastering difficulties and will not 
readily give in to an opponent, for he is 
able to see both sides of an argument 
clearly and can sustain his individuality 
in the company of his friends. He is 
not unduly aggressive nor severe in his 
indignation of wrong-doing. He will 
be known for his sympathy and adher- 
ence to everything that is ennobling in 
life and for his warm social nature. 
His disposition is very genial, affable, 
and respectful; his buoyancy of mind 
will lead him to anticipate success, and 
his firmness will give the necessary per- 
severance and stability to his character. 
He is fortunate in his parentage and in 
his intellectual acquirements, and nat- 
ure has, evidently, ordained for him a 


prominent position among the intel- 
lectual chieftains of the age. His grasp 
of mind, foresight, and sagacity, com- 
bined with the high tone of his moral 
character, pre-eminently adapts him to 
a career of usefulness in following intel- 
lectual pursuits. 


By D. G. Extiort. 


MRS. LILY M. SPENCER. 


It has often been stated that women 
have not produced any really valuable 
work in art or literature, but if that is 
true, there are some very bright excep- 
tions to such a rule and Mrs. Lily M. 
Spencer is one. One regrets that time 
and tide will not stop in their course for 
anyone, and although we knew Mrs. 
Spencer as a young woman full of vigor, 
life, and enthusiasm, we can see in her 
to-day that strong personelle that car- 
ried so much weight with it in 1867 and 
1870. Perhaps one of the best ways of 
proving the excellence of her work is to 
reproduce one of her latest pictures, 
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finished during the present year. The 
portrait is of Robert Ingersoll and his 
pet grandchildren. The portrait in it- 
self is excellent of the centre figure, and 
the children carry an expression of de- 
votion and love which can only be seen 
in the simplicity and tenderness of their 
age. Ingersoll himself before he passed 
away was particularly gratified with the 
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result of their sittings. This is only one 
of the many celebrated people whom 
Mrs. Spencer has painted. Although 
a devoted mother, yet she has found 
time to continue her art, though after 
her marriage she materially changed 
her style from the poetic and allegorical 
to the representation of domestic life. 
This was favorable, not only from a 
commercial and financial standpoint, 
but a practical and artistic one. Her 
character is full of humor, and many of 
the pieces of art that she has produced 
are illustrations of it. Patience, un- 
wearying fortitude, executive ability, 
artistic design, intuitive conception of 
character are all characteristic traits 
which mark her work. She is one of 
the kind who would live or die for an 
idea, for a friend, or a purpose. Firm- 
ness, joined to her Conscientiousness 
and Destructiveness, stafnps her char- 
acter with an unswerving loyalty to her 
opinions and aims. She is a rare speci- 
mn of womanly character for physical 
endurance, enterprise, invention, obser- 
vation, lingual ability, ambition, and 
artistic taste, and although well on in 
years, is still able to take and execute 
portraits with remarkable energy. In 
order to facilitate her work, she has 
moved from her country home to No. 
386 Manhattan Avenue, New York 
City, where on Tuesdays she often holds 
very interesting receptions. 
 & ©. 


HAS LOST HIS ENGLISH. 


Duluth, Minn., April 7.—A _ strange 
ease is that of Edward Berg, engineer 
for the Northwestern Hardwood Com- 
pany’s mill at Nary, on the Fosston line. 
He was out deer hunting last fall and 
was shot in the head by a companion. 
Taken to the hospital, he gradually re- 
covered, but an operation was deemed 
necessary, and a part of his skull was 
taken off and the bullet, lodged in the 
brain, was removed. He was discharged 
from the hospital apparently cured last 
month, but unable to speak a word of 
English, with which he was perfectly 
familiar before the operation. He lost 


perhaps two drams of brain-tissue, and 
this evidently held his knowledge of 
English. 

The above condition of Edward Berg, 
who lost his power of speech, could, we 
should think, be accounted for if the 
physician knew the location of the func- 
tions of the brain. This is where a 
study of Phrenology is really a sine qua 
non to every physician. Something may 
yet be done to restore this power if both 
hemispheres of the brain were not dis- 
turbed by the operation. Will our 
friend, M. E. Miller, of Duluth, make 
further inquiries on this point? 
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Notes and Comments. 
-By Dr. M. L. Hoxsroox. 


We are now in the midst of our an- 
nual boat-racing season, and I propose 
now to repeat what I said years ago, 
that the length of the college boat-race 
should be shortened one mile, or be 
three miles instead of four. In this I 
am supported by Mr. Courtney, the em- 
inent trainer of the Cornell crews for 
so many years. He says: “If I had a 
boy I would never allow him to take 
part in a four-mile boat race. He is 
bound to work injury either to himself 
or to his university. One or the other 
is bound to suffer.” It is an almost ob- 
vious fact that these long races are tests 
rather of endurance than of speed. In 
a large majority of cases the crew that 
is to win has demonstrated its superior- 
ity beyond any reasonable doubt at the 
end of the second or third mile, and the 
remainder of the contest, especially for 
the losers, consists of an agonizing and 
almost hopeless struggle with physical 
exhaustion. How completely worn out 
the young men often are is well known 
to all who have had a close view of them 
at the end of the race. Apparently 
normal conditions are usually recovered 
in a few minutes, and consequently lit- 
tle is said about this feature of the col- 
lege races; but the result of this long- 
continued and excessive exertion is per- 
manent injury to the health. This 
matter ought to receive more attention 
than it has heretofore. A three-mile 
race would be one of ideal length and 
answer every end a race can have in 
view. 


QUEER DISCIPLINE. 


The Concord Reformatory of Massa- 
chusetts has a novel method of dis- 


ciplining its rebellious prisoners. If 
one refuses to do his tasks and revolts 
against discipline he is taken to a large 
room brilliantly lighted from above 
only, where the full light of day pours 
in from morning till night. Here he 
is liberally supplied with nutritious 
food and told he can rest and sleep to 
his heart’s content; but he is left alone. 
The next day he is asked how he is 
enjoying himself, and he generally re- 
plies, “ I don’t like this room. I can’t 
sleep, except at night, for the light.” 
On the next day he is more restless, 
and intimates he would like to go back 
to work, but he is not permitted. On 
the following day he begs to be al- 
lowed to work that he may escape the 
intolerable light and stretch his limbs, 
which now begin to ache under the 
stimulus of rich food. This method 
succeeds far better than the old one 
of bread and water and darkness or 
the rod. It is not cruel and does not 
produce a feeling of rebellion as does 
physical punishment, which has in it 
the element of vindictiveness. 


COAL-OIL PURIFIES DRINKING- 
WATER. 


Dr. I. E. Shute, of Opelousas, La., 
says in the “ Medical Summary” that 
“Some years ago, I saw a creole pour 
coal-oil into his cistern, and, on inquir- 
ing for what purpose, was informed 
that it prevented insects from entering 
the water.. It would clean out the ‘ wig- 
gletails’ and wood-lice also. 

“ T took a barrel of rain-water, full of 
‘ wiggletails’ and wood-lice, poured in 
a table-spoonful of coal-oil, stirred up 
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the water, and an hour afterward no 
living insect was to be found in the bar- 
rel, the water being as clear as crystal 
the oil only showing on top, and the 
taste sweet and pure. I believe it puri- 
fies the water as well as prevents the 
formation of germs. Every cistern 
among the creoles of St. Landry Parish 
contains coal-oil. When called to a 
case of fever, I ask if the water has been 
‘ coal-oiled,’ and if not I order an ordi- 
nary gobletful for a large cistern. I 
believe it prevents all diseases originat- 
ing from impure water.” 


PAIN IN ANIMALS. 


Animals appear to endure pain with 
little inconvenience, and it is doubtful 
if they suffer as man does. Horses in 
battle, after first being hit with a bul- 
let, give little sign of great suffering. 
A horse with a broken leg will crop 
grass and hobble about, apparently 
without much distress. A dog will go 
with a broken leg without complaint, 
but not totally blind to all sensibility. 
A cat wounded or caught in some trap 
from which it has either gnawed or 
pulled its way, will crawl to some quiet, 
out-of-the-way place and endure what 
we could not endure. The wild dove 
when shot will fly to some high bough 
or lie upon the ground and die, and no 
sound will be heard. The stricken 
deer will speed to some thick wood and 
there await the end. The eagle strick- 
en in high air will struggle to the last, 
but there will be no sound of pain, and 
the proud, defiant look will not leave 
the eyes until the lids close over them 
and shut out the sunlight they loved so 
well. 

Man is the great sufferer from pain. 
I have no doubt he suffers far more 
than he needs to. Pain is often spoken 
of as a friend, and to a certain extent 
it is. In childhood, if no pain was felt 
on touching a hot stove, the little one 
might receive great injury. But what 
advantage is gained for man in the 
struggle for existence from the intense 
pain of toothache, neuralgia, acute 
rheumatism, cancer, and a host of 
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other conditions? Little or none. In 
many cases there is a great disadvan- 
tage in weakening the individual so as 
to prevent or delay recovery. We all 
shun pain, and it will be one great ob- 
ject of hygiene in the future to banish 
so much of it as is not necessary to 
warn us against violating the laws of 
life. 


HYGIENIC HOME TREATMENT 
OF CONSUMPTION. | 


In a paper read before the Maryland 
Medical and Chirurgical Society by 
Dr. Osler he gives an interesting ac- 
count of some cases of home treatment 
of consumption. One case, that of a 
young girl, is worthy of repeating here. 
“T gave her,” says Dr. Osler, “ direc- 
tions such as I have indicated, and she 
has given me a brief statement in her 
own words of her progress in the eleven 
months. She writes as follows (No- 
vember 10th): ‘ When I begun treat- 
ment the first day I sat out was De- 
cember 11, 1898; don’t know just how 
cold it was, but could see the river 
from our porch and they were skating. 
In winter usually had breakfast about 
eight and went outdoors about nine. 
When I begun was not well enough to 
walk much, was so short of breath; 
after sitting out for some weeks would 
walk up and down porch an hour be- 
fore sitting down. I spent a good deal 
of my time reading; became so inter- 
ested in my book at times forgot how 
cold it was. The first two weeks I 
took three eggs a day, one at 10 a.m., 
another at 3, and another before going 
to bed; then six a day, two at a time, 
and continued to increase till I got up 
to fifteen a day; continued that num- 
ber for two months or more, then took 
twelve a day for three months, then 
nine. For breakfast I had oatmeal 
and cream and toast, or small piece of 
beefsteak and coffee; dinner at 12, 
drank one. glass of milk and ate any- 
thing that was on the table in the line 
of meats or vegetables (provided I liked 
them); seldom if ever tea desserts. 
Went out immediately after dinner 
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and remained there until sundown; 
more eggs at 3 and supper at 6; an- 
other glass of milk, and with that a 
small piece of meat, as a rule, and 
bread. Eggs again at 9, and go to bed 
between 9 and 10. Was sitting out 
one day when the thermometer regis- 
tered 10° below zero. When it felt 
like snow or rain remained indoors. I 
kept this up till the weather was warm 
and then went driving, took eggs along 
and stayed out in the country till din- 
ner time; drove out again late in the 
evening, and after my return home 
would sit out till after 10 o’clock. 
When I begun treatment had bad 
cough, expectorated a great deal and 
no appetite. The cough begun to get 
better, and after about four months I 
coughed very little; now, so rarely and 
expectorate so very seldom that it is 
hardly worth mentioning. When I 
consulted you last December weighed 
109 pounds; now tip the scales at 132 
pounds. I have improved steadily and 
gained in flesh gradually from the 
above date.’ ” 
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Perhaps it should be more clearly 
explained that the sitting out of doors 
in cold weather in order to inhale cold 
air was introduced into German sani- 
tarijms many years ago. It is there it 
is done most carefully. In long veran- 
das, protected from violent wind or 
rain, the patients sit or lie on couches 
or reclining chairs from eight to eleven 
hours daily, so protected by soft furs 
or blankets when the thermometer is 
low that there can be no danger of the 
body getting cold. Here, without ex- 
ercise, they inhale the pure cold air con- 
stantly, going in only for meals, baths, 
or at night. This is the most effectual 
treatment, and when supplemented 
with proper food many recoveries are 
made. In the first stages, if the pa- 
tient is young, nearly all recover. In 
later stages, of course, a lesser number. 
The introduction of this treatment in- 
to the home will be of the greatest im- 
portance in the cure of this disease. A 
full account of it is given in my work 
on the hygienic treatment of consump- 
tion. 


——__@—————— 


HOW 


THE HEALTH AND DISEASE OF BRAIN AND BODY CAN BE 


DETERMINED. 


REPORT OF THE SEVENTH LECTURE OF THE COURSE OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PHRENOLOGY.,. 


This lecture was given by Dr. Robert 
L. Watkins, who showed special stereop- 
ticon slides, illustrating various speci- 
mens of the blood. He said, in part: 
Our object this evening is to show you 
in a practical way a modern system of 
diagnosis, or what the corpuscles tell us, 
and we shall illustrate our remarks by 
special slides that represent normal 
blood, heart disease, paralysis, consump- 
tion, rheumatism, apoplexy, alcoholism, 
ete. 

Physicians have for years been relying 
upon a microscopic examination of the 
blood for valuable indications of a pa- 
tient’s condition. A very small fraction 
of a drop, pressed flat between two bits 
of glass, is placed under the microscope, 
and reveals many secrets to the eye. 
The expert looks for foreign matter, like 
evidence of tuberculosis, for crystals, for 
bacilli and other things that ought not 
to be found in the veins of a healthy per- 
son. He then examines the tiny red and 


white discs, called corpuscles, which con- 
stitute a part of the blood. These are so 
small that 3,500 of them, placed edge to 
edge in a row, would make a line only an 
inch long; that is, if they were the red 
ones. The white corpuscles, which are 
far less numerous, are a trifle larger. 
But with a magnifying power of 700, 
1,000 or 1,500 diameters it is possible to 
detect many strange and instructive 
things. 

One can discover, for instance, a cer- 
tain indentation of the edge, which be- 
trays fatigue. Or there may be adher- 
ent granules, which signify something 
else. Perhaps the microscopist will per- 
ceive disease germs (like those of ma- 
laria) snugly ensconsed inside of the 
corpuscle. If the blood-cell exhibits a 
flabby texture still another interpreta- 
tion is placed on the fact. One of the 
most important features of a specimen 
is the arrangement of the corpuscles. 
In a healthy person these should show a 
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proper spirit of independence, no matter 
how close the actual contact; but in the 
blood of a tuberculous patient they form 
little clusters. This tendency to stick 
together in separate groups means a 
great deal to a practiced student. 

It is said that such a scrutiny of the 
blood as this will afford indications of at 
least fifty different maladies, the list in- 
cluding three or four varieties of ma- 
laria, a~ larger number of types of 
rheumatism, and several kinds of con- 
sumption. Indeed, the last-named disease 
can now be detected by a microscopic 
examination of the blood long before a 
patient begins to cough. 

But a physician cannot put into his 
note-book all that he sees in his micro- 
scope. A photograph of a _ specimen, 
therefore, properly numbered and stored 
away, is a valuable record in connection 
with a case long after the immediate need 











PARALYSIS. 


for the test has passed. Specialists in 
this department of investigation, there- 
fore, have combined a camera with the 
microscope in such a way that they can 
secure permanent pictures of this sort. 
The image, which would otherwise make 
only a transient impression on the 
human retina, is projected into the 
camera. As it is desirable to have the 
slide on which the blood lies remain in 
a horizontal position, the picture can 
best be seen from above. Hence the 
camera is arranged to point downward. 
For several hours after being taken from 
the patient’s veins the blood-cells will 
behave in a curious manner. The red 
ones shift their position slowly and very 
slightly. But the white corpuscles, or 
leucocytes, also show changes of form, 
as if they were endowed with life. They 
twist about into irregular shapes, very 
unlike the perfect disc of their dark- 
complexioned neighbors; and delicate 
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fibres or feelers are extended, as if in 
search of prey. The resemblance be- 
tween these movements and those of an 
amoeba, a microscopic organism often 
found in fresh water, is striking. But 
after an interval of time, rarely exceed- 
ing a day, the leucocyte ceases to wiggle, 
and is then considered to be dead. 

A great many wonder how it is that 
paralysis and heart disease can be seen 
in the blood. In fact, a class of physi- 
cians doubt it, and some even go so far 
as to laugh. To such we ask, why 
should it not be there? The blood cir- 
culates through the heart; the heart is 
the pump, why should not the products 
of valvular lesions be thrown off into the 
blood? We all know that they are; that 
being true, why can you not sée them in 
the blood, either microscopically or 
macroscopically? The only answer you 
can give is that you do not know what 
they look like in the blood, although you 
may have seen plenty of them post mor- 
tem. We do know what they look 
like, and we want to show you. Because 
we find these things in the blood we do 
not say that such a person is going to die 
of paralysis or apoplexy. We do not say 
that he is going to die the minute we 
find the pathological product, nor ‘to- 
morrow, nor the next day. What can be 
said is, that he has the blood symptoms 
of either paralysis or heart disease, and 
that he is liable to die of either. When 
you find that a man has a cardiac lesion, 
do you say he is going to die to-morrow? 
No. Neither do we, when we find a 
blood paralytic lesion. So these things 
occur first, however, in the blood before 
they come anywhere else, and it is here 
that they should be studied. An engi- 
neer has the red light for his danger sig- 
nal, and the physician the blood for his. 
A physician whom we have given lessons 
in the blood said that he had taken 
courses at Post Graduate schools, and 
thought he was getting valuable points 
at the time, but he says it was not to be 
compared with the blood diagnosis. 
Rheumatism, as all physicians know, is 
generally a precursor of heart disease. 
One of our illustrations shows this condi- 
tion. We would advise any physician to 
examine the blood for himself of any of 
his patients who are laid up with rheuma- 
tism, and as the proper remedies are ap- 
plied, as the fever gradually declines, he 
will see that the pathological products 
gradually disappear. This we have ob- 
served time and again, and it is one of 
the most interesting things in medicine. 
It makes medicine a science, and when 
these things are seen and observed gen- 
erally by the medical profession, people 
will no longer say that “ medicine is not 
a science.” Only in surgery is there the 
freedom and exactness observed as in 
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mathematics and other sciences, accord- 
ing to the layman. 

Consumption is often seen in the blood 
long before the bacillus has made its ap- 
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pearance in the lungs. The blood-clot 
in the brain-artery terminal, resulting in 
apoplexy, is a long time forming and 
rotting the artery tissue. 


RHEUMATISM, 


——__@__———_ 


HEREDITY. 


BY F. FEROZA, OF LONDON. 


PART II. 


Pshycologists affirm that woman is 
possessed of keener perception, vivid im- 


agination, intuitive insight, pre-deter- 
mination, in affections too sympathetic, 
in wrongs too vindictive, an expression 
almost indescribable, with eyes more 
moving, voice more winning. She is in 
reality the educator of youth and the 
companion of age, a fascination which 
has hurled defiance at the worst of des- 
pots, for a Napoleon or a Wellington may 
turn out to be the dread and fear of 
nations in extirpating dynasties and 
overthrowing empires. There is a power 
majestic in simplicity in the drawing- 
room or kitchen of every household, a 
real Britannia that rules the waves. 
What, then, is the secret of this heredi- 
tary trait? There is only one answer 
either in savage or in civilized life. It is 
so because it is so. Sex peculiarities are 
more strongly marked than those which 
appertain to races. 

Now, let us take a glance at criminal 


tendencies; if we ignore heredity as a 
factor, we must seek for explanations 
elsewhere. Either the individual crim- 
inal, or society, or government, must be 
held responsible. Yet when family 
names successively figure on prison rec- 
ords, what other inference can we draw? 
Take, for instance, two men in all con- 
ditions equal, the pressure of necessity 
preying on both. One seeks for crime as 
an alternative for relief, for life must be 
maintained at all costs; the other con- 
cludes that life is not worth living, and 
resorts to suicide as the last relief. 
Whence motives so base in one, so hon- 
orable in the other, that one should steal 
a shilling and gloat over it, while the 
other would sooner jump over London 
bridge than entertain the thought? Or, 
to take a stronger case, when pre-natal 
and hereditary influences are largely 
taken into consideration. When klepto- 
maniacs appear in a court of justice, they 
are leniently treated, the measure of lib- 
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erty to which they are accustomed is in- 
stantly restored owing to high social 
positions. The doctrine of circumstance, 
condemned as pernicious in its applica- 
tion, as one tending to dissolve society, is 
conveniently accepted by our judicial 
functionaries. The penal code creates an 
anomaly which posterity will some day 
question on the grounds of consistency. 
Yet, when we consider the opinion of a 
high judicial authority, Mr. Jeremy 
Bentham, giving a long dissertation in 
his principles of legislation on the se- 
curity of property, when he reasons 
a posteriori, that the enjoyment of se- 
curity is based as an effect of the price 
paid by a partial sacrifice of liberty, 
when he afterward infers that those 
who are not in a fit state to enjoy lib- 
erty, without direct infringement of that 
of others, should by law be deprived of 
its benefits, as in the case of lunatics and 
idiots. 

We ask on what grounds—moral, in- 
tellectual, or social—kleptomaniacs are 
attempted to be justified. Just imagine 
such propensities let loose on society 
without the remotest guarantee as to 
future behavior. Hence we infer that the 
influence of heredity as a factor should 
be unconditionally accepted, or uncundi- 
tionally rejected. We must pity crim- 
inals of every grade in proportion to the 
knowledge we acquire of the social con- 
sequences of heredity. 

It requires some consideration to offer 
an adequate explanation, for the neces- 
sity felt, to omit the most important part 
of our subject. That is the wide field of 
mental science; but, owing to absence of 
reliable materials, we deem it prudent 
to confine somewhat to physical traits 
only, which, when once assented to, will 
correspondingly suggest sufficient rea- 
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sons to infer in favor of mental heredity. 
Function is inseparable from structure, 
and every appropriate argument in favor 
of structural heredity must of necessity 
resolve into functional. Again, function 
depends upon structure unless it is sup- 
posed, without scientific warrant, that 
the human mind is a distinct and an in- 
dependent entity, which as a doctrine, 
however popularly believed, is lacking in 
evidence to claim conviction. On the 
other hand, innumerable instances can be 
cited to prove satisfactorily that the 
basis of mind rests in the domain of the 
physical. Or, to put it plainly, as is the 
brain so is the mind, acts as the brain 
is influenced. Alcohol, narcotics, opium, 
hashish, etc., affect the mental state, and 
this assumed entity is disturbed tem- 
porarily, with predisposition to heredi- 
tary reproductions. Accidents impair 
cerebral force, and weaken general sta- 
bility. 

Time does not permit us to touch on 
several kindred notions, such as color- 
blindness, colonization, war, roving dis- 
positions, adventures, and the like. 

Now, without any efforts at peroration, 
we have submitted this question in its 
genuine simplicity, and remark with the 
poet that “the proper study of mankind 
is man,” a study so neglected by the 
many, and followed by the few. Yet the 
world has always been in the hands of 
moralists; it has not made the people 
good. Physiologists have monopolized; 
it has not made the people healthy. Sci- 
entists had their sway; it has not made 
the people intellectual. 

Take the task upon ourselves, and ex- 
tend the domain of observation. In the 
words of that great divine, “ Prove all 
things, and hold fast that which is 
good.” 


ee 


It 1, % IT? 


We are grateful to the friend who 
mailed us last week a copy of the N. Y. 
“ Tribune,” because it gives us a chance 
to defend Phrenology from a ridiculous 
statement it contains. An inquirer of 
New Berlin, Pa., asks whether Phrenol- 
ogy is a science, or pseudo-science, and 
what reliance may be placed in a phreno- 
logical advice. And he is told that it is 
a network of arbitrary assertions which 
rest on no foundation and, therefore, 
cannot lay claim to the name of science, 
and that a Phrenologist’s advice is no 
better than the predictions of an astrol- 
oger or fortune-teller. 

What deterioration! The worthy Hor- 
ace Greeley, founder of that paper, would 
not have talked so, for he believed in 
Phrenology as a science. The poor fel- 


low who answered the questions may 
know something of politics, and per- 
chance may have some knowledge of his 
granddaddy, but he is an unmitigated 
ignoramus as to Phrenology. Thou- 
sands of people know Phrenology is a 
science. Who can go back on the Hon. 
Horace Mann, who said he owed more to 
Phrenology than all the metaphysical 
works he ever read, and who earnestly 
advised every young person to spend his 
last dollar, if necessary, in consulting 
this science. 

Yes, Phrenology is a science. And the 
owner of the “ Tribune” would do well 
to turn that fellow off and hire him over 
again—after he has had his head exam- 
ined.—By M. Tope. From “The Pa- 
triot,’”’ Bowerston, O. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 


By Unote Jor. 


Fig. 534.—Chinese children of the 
better class in holiday attire-——The con- 
formation of the Chinese head indicates 
several strong characteristics, and we 
are glad to be able to present our 
readers with the pictures of such high- 
class children. The first noticeable 


feature is the height of the head from 
the opening of the ear to the top of the 


with the posterior ones. This indicates 
that there is still a lack of refinement, 
gentility, sympathy, and philanthropy. 
The fourth peculiarity of the head, 
which does not show itself except in the 
features, is the straightness of the oc- 
cipital region, and there is a marked 
deficiency in the character of the Chi- 
nese to properly value the home in- 


FIG. 534.—CHINESE CHILDREN OF THE BETTER CLASS IN HOLIDAY ATTIRE. 


head crossing the organ of Firmness, 
which is noticeably large. The second 
point is the width of the head half way 
up between the ears and the top of the 
head in the centre of the parietal bones, 
indicating large Cautiousness. The 
third peculiarity is a slope forward 
from the anterior to the posterior angle 
just where the frontal bones articulate 


stincts and consider the proper educa- 
tion and nurture of childhood. 

These children do not look as though 
they had had any childhood, but appear 
to be old and entirely exempt from the 
frolic and the pranks of childhood. 
How distressing it is to think that the 
child-life is so extinguished, and that 
these little creatures have to begin earn- 
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ing a livelihood at eight, ten, and twelve 
years of age. There is something very 
pathetic in the expression of the picture 
at the extreme right, No. 5, while the 
little girl in the centre, No. 3, instead 
of being all smiles, looks as though she 
had had but few caresses and as though 
dolldom was almost unknown to her. 
The little boy standing up by the chair, 
No. 2, might pass for a person of twen- 


1. CITY OF PEKIN. 
3. CARAVAN 


OUTSIDE CITY WALL, 
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artistic taste and sense of color, the 
organs of Ideality and Color both being 
stronger than Destructiveness or Ac- 
quisitiveness. He might easily become 
the artist of the group, while the centre 
picture, No. 3, represents the poet, and 
probably she will become interested in 
literature and will write short stories 
and reviews, or the history of her own 
section of the country. She will not 


2. BOAT BRIDGE ACROSS A RIVER IN TIEN TSIN. 


PEKIN. 4. MAP OF CHINA. 


5, A GROUP OF MANDARIN CIVIL OFFICERS, CANTON, 


ty-one, with the exception that his nose 
is not yet properly formed; he is sharp, 
keen-witted, intelligent, and looks as 
though he could turn a dollar into five 
any day. His head is broad at the base, 
which will give him tremendous force, 
executive power, and courage, and tre- 
mendous temper when his will is not to 
be carried out or his orders obeyed. 
The child in the chair to the left, No. 
1, has less executive ability, but more 


make the orator that No. 2 will make, 
but she is capable of receiving a good 
education and of showing considerable 
culture and refinement. The eyes of 
No. 4 are more purely European than 
many adults, and he seems to have been 
born under quite favorable circum- 
stances. He has less of that side ex- 
tension of the head so noticeable in No. 
5, and he appears to have a better bal- 
ance of body and head to work with. 
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No. 5 will be overprudish, cautious, 
timid, and afraid of reforms until his 
intellect is highly awakened. The re- 
flective faculties do not appear to be 
deficient, but it will take such a lad as 
this a long while to awake to his possi- 
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missionaries, or educators (in the full 
and larger sense of the term), then we 
shall hear but little of the loss of life 
among our Christian friends in the 
Chinese cities and country districts. 
Education is what the Chinese people 

















A CHINAMAN AND HIS CHILD. 


Fold the lines marked D and C, and A and B across and lengthwise of the picture, and the child will appear upside 
down, after the picture is cut out. 


bilities. This is the great misfortune 
of the whole Chinese nation to-day, and 
when European countries are awakened 
to the fact that they need to change the 
method of work of the missionaries (in 
the pure sense of the term) to medical 


need; their ideas are crude and they 
conscientiously carry out their form of 
religion, but if their Causality could be 
awakened to the fact that a change of 


religion and increased civilization 
would advance their empire—we do not 
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doubt but what the missionaries, as 
educators and physicians, would stand 
a much better chance of reaping a 
greater reward for their labors. 

Our picture represents five rather re- 
markable types of heads which,in short, 
we sum up as follows: No. 1, the phi- 
lanthropist artist and scholar; No. 2, 
the statesman, politician, financier, 
and merchant; No. 3, the poet and 
teacher; No. 4, the all-round man of 
sense and one more amenable to re- 
formatory measures and European 
modes of doing business than most, and 
No. 5, the mathemathician, scholar, 
professor, and electrician. 

Fig. 535.—The head of this China- 
man has been designed by Mr. Saal- 
burg with the object of giving a little 
entertainment to the children, and as 
we are particularly interested in China 
this month we thought it an appropri- 
ate time to include it in our Child- 
culture for the benefit of the children. 
They must follow the directions given 
below the portrait, and then they will 
find where his little child is hidden. If 


we may point out a lesson from a phre- 
nological standpoint in his head, we 
shall find that the artist who designed 
this head was correct in his manner of 


representing the side head. It will be 
observed that where the D lines touch 
the head that there is a bulging appear- 
ance. Phrenologically, this is known 
as large Secretiveness, and in the Chi- 
nese character we find a great power of 
reserve and a lack of communicative- 
ness. Another feature that is particu- 
larly strong in the Chinese is suspicion; 
they have very little faith in the new 
and progressive, while they adhere to 
the old and that which they have been 
brought up to believe in. Their Lan- 
guage, Agreeableness, and Approbative- 
ness are organs that are comparatively 
small, which makes them keep to tradi- 
tional principles and ideas, rather than 
to progressive ones. The general in- 
telligence of the Chinese and their 
natural endowments could, however, be 
turned to a magnificent result if they 
were not dwarfed and misdirected by 
the pernicious social and political envi- 
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ronments that surround them. Igno- 
rance on many points has caused them 
to adhere to the old customs rather than 
make any changes, but the Chinese are 
shrewd, and when they do turn their 
attention to any European customs 
they will make practical use of their 
education. Li Hung Chang is an ex- 
cellent example of what the Chinese 
mind can do. 


THE ORGAN OF ORDER. 


“ What a little fop he is! Before I’d 
be so particular about how I look ” 

Rob Harper had come behind Philip 
Ray up the long flight of stairs leading 
to the schoolroom, and now paused a 
moment’s time to watch him as he 
stopped in the anteroom. A small 
mirror hung there, and Phil took a 
glance into it, smoothing his hair and 
settling his necktie. Then, seizing a 
bit of paper which lay there, he dust- 
ed his shoes with it, and went on into 
the schoolroom. Rob winked to two 
or three boys behind him. 

“ Mama’s bandbox boy!” he lisped, 
tiptoeing up to the glass. He gazed 
into it, smirking and making an exag- 
gerated pretense of arranging his hair 
and neckwear. 

Some of the boys laughed, but an- 
other said with an emphasis which 
showed that he meant it: 

“ Tf you looked as nice as Phil always 
does, you’d want to stay there longer.” 

“Tf he ever should look so,” said an- 
other with a boy’s quickness falling in- 
to the spirit of what had been said, 
“he’d be so paralyzed with astonish- 
ment that he’d stay forever.” 

Rob turned quickly, not merely in 
annoyance at what had been said, but, 
in truth, because he did not like what 
he had seen in the mirror. He did not 
often look into one. Too careless to 
pay attention to the small neatness of 
dress, he professed to feel a fine con- 
tempt for those who held them impor- 
tant. 

“T’m no dandy,” he said, half an- 


grily. 
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“Right you are there, Robbie, my 


boy. 
“Tf anybody ever accuses you of 
that, come to us, and we'll see you 
righted,” said another in mock belig- 
gerency. 

Rob did not feel comfortable as he 
took his seat in the schoolroom. Still 
affecting to despise Philip’s “ finnicky 
ways,” as he called them, he had, not- 
withstanding, by his glance into the 
mirror, realized the fact that he stood 
as far below the average of a neat ap- 
pearance among his mates as Philip 
stood above it. His mother constantly 
reproved him, his sisters fretted at him, 
his teached gazed at him with disap- 
proval; but he had not cared, until now 
even the boys were noticing his untidi- 
ness, and seemed to feel a kind of ad- 
miration of Philip’s neatness. 

“T don’t care. Phil Ray can’t come 
near me on scholarship,” he muttered 
to himself. 

“ There’s a visiting committee up in 
the office,” the teacher said soon after 
the opening of the afternoon session. 
They want to see a few of the boys of 
your class. You can go up and wait in 
the hall until you are called in.” 

She spoke the names of half a dozen 
boys, Philip’s being among the num- 
ber. Her eyes rested for a moment on 
Rob, and she hesitated. But he al- 
ways stood well in his classes, so he was 
soon following the others. 

He stepped hastily into the ante- 
room, to find Phil already there, giving 
the attention to his person which had 
become habitual to him. 

“Td like to get this ink off my 
hands,” he said, rubbing them with 
soap; “but when you get ink on, it’s 
there to stay awhile.” 

Rob looked at his own hands. He 
would have been proud if what he saw 
there had been only ink. Once or 
twice his uncared for finger-nails had 
been close beside Philip’s as they 
worked on the blackboard, and he had 
been able to observe the difference. 

“ Phil,” he began in confusion, “ I— 
don’t like to go up there before those 
folks looking so. If you’d just straight- 
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en my necktie a little—the catch 
doesn’t seem to work.” 

Philip turned, ready to give kindly 
help. As the two stood before the mir- 
ror, Rob’s color rose higher. The 
right side of his vest was one button 
higher than the left side. The button 
which should have secured his soiled 
collar was gone, and it had slipped up 
behind, while his loosely fastened tie 
had sagged down before. 

He was afraid Phil would laugh, but 
he did not seem to think of it as he set 
a pin in the collar and tightened the 
tie. 'Then he took out a pocket-comb, 
offering it with a half-apologetic smile 
as he said: 

“ Mother likes to see me keep neat, 
and I like to please her.” 

“ [—think it’s the best way,” began 
Rob awkwardly, wishing to say some- 
thing, and not thinking of anything 
else. 

“ Yes,” went on Phil, as he rubbed 
away at some mud spots on Robert’s 
coat; “she says that when we really 
want to do our best, and amount to 
something,—and I’m sure we do ”——. 

“TI do, really,” said Rob humbly. 

“That it’s a pity we should stop 
short of the small things, that don’t go 
so far on what a fellow really is, per- 
haps, but—that”—Phil stammered 
with a boyish dislike to appear to be 
giving counsel—“ make us seem a little 
pleasanter, you know” 

“ Yes, -yes,” said Rob. 

It had not taken more than a min- 
ute, but, as the two went up together, 
Rob did more thinking than he had 
done in many an hour before. Phil 
had given him prompt and kindly as- 
sistance, without a thought of making 
fun of him, as many boys would have 
done. As he worked problems on the 
board with his usual quickness, another 
problem was working itself out in his 
mind; to wit, whether the ready kind- 
ness was not a part of the gentlemanly 
and Christian instinct which would 
lead a boy to pay attention to the small 
graces which go to the making up of a 
gentleman, perhaps a Christian. 

SYDNEY DAYRE, 
in “ The Educational Gazette.” 
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THE POWER OF SUGGESTION AMONG THE MENTAL FACULTIES.—SUG- 
GESTION AND THE ORGAN OF FIRMNESS. 


History repeats itself. There are many 
people who disbelieve the miracles of the 
Bible, and say they are simply written, 
to draw out the credulity of the public. 
If this is the case, then the credulity of 
the public has been imposed upon ever 
since the Christian era, and fortunately 
or unfortunately, as the case may be, 
the mind to-day is better understood 
than in the days of the ancients, and it is 
being influenced in the same way by the 
effects of human magnetism. 

In a series of articles on this question 
we hope to make our ideas plain and to 
the point, and will endeavor to show 
how the power of suggestion in the 
hands of a mother and teacher could 
work miracles equal to those that we 
read of in the good Book. 

Temper is one of the most difficult 
mental problems that has to be dealt 
with in the nursery and schoolroom, and 
it requires considerable discipline, tact, 
and knowledge of human nature to be 
able to curb the violence of the child’s 
spirit and yet preserve its strength and 
beauty for future work in life. Firm- 


ness is a faculty that helps all the mental 
powers; it gives stability to the charac- 
ter, it adds perseverance to the daily 
work, it co-operates with Conscientious- 


ness, Self-esteem, and Combativeness in 
giving a coating of mail to the character 
which avoids the yielding to temptation 
or the voice of despondency from small 
Hope, or the lack of energy which comes 
from small Destructiveness; therefore, 
let us train rather than break the will of 
a child who has large Firmness. 

How can we do this? In several ways; 
first, by gaining the good-will and love 
of the child; secondly, by suggesting to 
him ways through which he can use his 
energies; thirdly, by placing an ex- 
change of thought in his mind, and by 
implanting right and beautiful ideas of 
work instead of allowing him to think 


that his way is the only right way. 
Through the training of Firmness we 
must appeal to Causality, Philoprogeni- 
tiveness, and Benevolence, for these will 
greatly soften the asperities of the 
harder and more invincible faculties. 
We can, secondly, suggest to a child, 
without his knowing it, a cooling 
method for the mind’s temper; without 
any opposition from the child we can 
suggest to him that he will desire of his 
own accord to follow out the wishes that 
we have expressed. This can be done 
after he retires at night; and if the habit 
of reading and talking for a few min- 
utes—say ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour—on retiring to bed is encouraged 
by a parent a child will fall gradually 
and gently to sleep by using the sugges- 
tion that it will do so, then the mother 
can place her hand over the head upon 
such faculties that she wishes to influ- 
ence—say the organ of Firmness—and 
the child will wake up in the morning 
without the defiant, wilful, spirit that it 
has shown previously, and will ask for 
the direction to be given it by the parent. 

We wish out of the thousands of 
homes into which the JOURNAL passes 
that some such experiments could be 
tried by the parents and reports of the 
work sent to us, for we are sure that 
from an educational standpoint much 
good can be done with this very subtle 
power of suggestion. 

Our next article will be centred upon 
Destructiveness. 

We would also like parents to send us 
a daily record of the psychological or 
phrenological habits, sayings, and do- 
ings of their children. No typical day 
need be picked out, but any ordinary one. 
We are sure much good might result 
from the publication of such records, 
and advice could be offered in any trying 
circumstances. 

Aquilla. 


——_@¢——____. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


In the Saturday “ Evening Post” an 
able article appears by Albert J. Bever- 
idge, on “The Young Man and the 
World.” In the second paragraph he 
says, that when a young man leaves col- 
lege and is first confronting the world, 
what he should first do is to learn his 
limitations. Let him take time enough 
to think what he cannot do. This proc- 
ess of elimination he thinks will soon 
reduce life’s possibilities for him to a 
few things. Of these things let him se- 
lect the one that is nearest to him, and 
having selected it, to cling to it and do 


with all his might. He refers to nature’s 
limitations, not what society will per- 
mit him to do. It struck us when read- 
ing this excellent advice that only one 
thing was lacking in it; namely, the 
direct advice as to how the young man 
was to learn what his limitations were. 
He cannot try everything first before he 
decides what to do. There is, however, 
the Science of Phrenology, that if right- 
ly studied, can determine the limitations 
for every young man instead of leaving 
him to find them often too late to grasp 
them. 
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The Approaching Session of the American and 
English Phrenological Institutes. 


The many inquiries that have 
reached the above-named institutes re- 
garding future instruction in Phrenol- 
ogy are signs of continued interest in 
the study of the science. As many 
persons are desirous of knowing what 
necessary preparation is required, we 
can best answer such queries in the fol- 
lowing way: 

It is not necessary to have pre-con- 
ceived ideas with regard to the whole 
subject, but what is required is a gen- 
eral interest, a willingness to learn, and 
a fair knowledge of the outlines of the 
subject. If a student has acquired a 
knowledge of the location of the organs, 
and has studied a good work on the 
temperaments, he is in a fair way to re- 
ceive further instruction. Sometimes 
students come with a prejudiced opin- 
ion as to the method of study, and it 
takes considerable time to undo the 


work that he has thought excellent. 
We warn students, therefore, from 
forming bad habits in studying charac- 
ter from the head and looking in a 
wrong manner for certain indications 
of talent, for they are stumbling-blocks 
which have to be overcome. 

The professors in both institutes are 
looking forward with exceptional pleas- 
ure to the imparting of their knowl- 
edge this autumn, and they trust that 
in September large and enthusiastic 
classes may await them. Other col- 
leges have their various ideals to work 
up to. We have had students from 
Yale, Harvard, Oberlin, Princeton, 
Cornell, and Columbia who have come 
to us for phrenological examinations, 
also from Oxford, Cambridge, Edin- 
burg, Aberdeen, and Dublin who have 
been anxious to know whether they 
were on the right track, yet none of 
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these universities and colleges teach the 
system of philosophy, or the science di- 
rectly adapted to man’s greatest needs; 
namely, the unfolding of each one’s 
powers. The study of geology is a fine 
study, but it does not tell a man what 
he should become. The science of bot- 
any and that of chemistry are interest- 
ing because they interpret a knowledge 
of plants and the chemical conditions 
and affinities in nature as well as in 
man’s own body, but we cannot go to 
these and expect them to dissect char- 
acter and discuss the grave problems of 
heredity, or the fitness of one man to 
become an engineer, another to follow 
law, or still another to become a theo- 
logian, hence the great need of recog- 
nized centres that have ample op- 
portunities and facilities for giving 
thorough instruction in the theory and 
art of Phrenology. 

Such institutions as exist in New 
York and London are not supported by 
aristocratic wealth, but they have the 
cream of all sciences to teach, hence the 
aristocracy of knowledge is theirs by 
right. These institutions have the su- 
preme merit of advancing new truths, 
and as the work of the world is more 
and more becoming the outcome of the 
education of the intellect, they are 
more and more needed by the masses. 
A mere smattering of the science is not 
sufficient, therefore a person who takes 
up a book on Phrenology and buys a 
phrenological bust should not, when he 
has read the book and studied the 
bust, think he is prepared to enter the 
field and teach the science to others. 
The work that is done at the above- 
named institutes is thorough and pains- 
taking, and only earnest men and 
women need apply for instruction, as 
the Faculty wish the best soil in which 
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to implant their knowledge and experi- 
ence. Those who are willing to devote 
their full time and attention to the lect- 
ures that are given on the various sub- 
jects mentioned in the curriculum will 
be able to feel sure that it will pay them 
in taking a course. It is not always the 
men and women of genius that make 
the best students of Phrenology, but 
those who have practical insight, who 
are great observers, who have power of 
control over themselves, who are keenly 
sympathetic, and who are logical and 
capable of reasoning out complex con- 
ditions of mind are the ones who will 
persevere in their work, while the poet, 
the artist, the statesman, and orator are 
left behind because they consider they 
know more than anyone can teach 
them. Phrenology deals in facts and 
leaves old speculations and theories for 
other institutions to support. One 
student who attended the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology was a graduate 
from Yale, and though he had studied 
psychology there he remarked that he 
had not received one-third of the prac- 
tical knowledge of the workings of the 
mind while there he had in the prac- 
tical explanations of the workings of 
the mind while at the American Insti- 
tute. 

The American and English facilities 
for imparting information are gradual- 
ly being recognized in all parts of the 
world. Mr. Dessai, a barrister of the 
law, who has just graduated from the 
Fowler Institute, London, is a bright 
example of many who have been at- 
tracted from their other professions to 
add to their knowledge a knowledge of 
Phrenology. ‘To-day we repeat, there 
is more reason than ever for encourag- 
ing men and women to enter the field, 
for Phrenology is on the eve of a great 
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revival, both among scientific men and 
among laymen, and those who are ready 
for it will reap the best advantages, the 
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greatest of which is the pleasure of 
doing good to others while enhancing 
and benefiting one’s own interests. 


—_——_¢———__ 


REVIEWS. 


“People and Property,” by Edward B. 
Jennings. The Abbey Press, New 
York. 

This little book of 109 pages takes up 
the question of “ The gaining of wealth,” 
“The sharing of wealth,” and “The using 
of wealth.” These are questions which 
the general public is particularly inter- 
ested in, in this era of Trusts, and the 
question that Mr. Jennings endeavors to 
answer in this well-written book is 
whether the interests of the public are 
enhanced by combination into Trusts 
like the Standard Oil, the Ice Trust, the 
Sugar Trust, the Coal Combine, and the 
Railway and Bank combinations. Cer- 
tainly to some people the work of unifi- 
cation is a benefit, as they reap a golden 
harvest by their monopolies; but it is for 
the future to reveal how much the gen- 
eral public will enjoy the compounding 
of capital and monopoly thrown into the 
hands of the fortunate few. The Eng- 
lishman of aristocratic birth who in- 
herits vast estates from his father and 
grandfather has been repeatedly criti- 
cised by his American cousin for holding 
so much wealthy property instead of de- 
fusing it and allowing land to be free- 
hold; but what is America doing to-day 
by tying up her wealth in Trust com- 
panies, and by allowing a few to enjoy 
what the many have the right and privi- 
lege to join in if they choose? It has 
been stated repeatedly that Trust com- 
panies will so re-organize work and use 
capital that the people will benefit by 
such arrangements. Every commodity 
will then be cheaper in price, it is stated, 
because money will be able to command 
a freer distribution of staple commodi- 
ties. As we are in the early stages of the 
experience of Trust companies, it is 
perhaps foolish for anyone to venture an 
opinion; but have the facts concerning 
the cheapness of gas, oil, sugar, etc., 
proved that these commodities are cheap- 
er when handled by monopolies than in 
the old and freer method of distribution? 
Let us answer these questions as experi- 
ence comes to us. The explanation of 
this question is pretty thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the book before us, and the 
writer points out what Herbert Spencer 
once said: ‘‘ One cannot be fully free un- 
less all are free; ” and further, “‘ The peo- 
ple’s property is rapidly being grasped 
by a very few individuals. There is 


enough in the world and to spare had 
but each his fair share; but anyone can 
see with half an eye that if some grab 
more than their full share then the rest 
of us must suffer.” He gives many sta- 
tistics and quotes from many authorities 
on the question of gaining, sharing, and 
using wealth, which all would do well 
to read who believe in the constitution 
of the American Government. 


“Consumption and Chronic Diseases,” 
by Emmet Densmore, M.D., author of 
“How Nature Cures,” “The Natural 
Food of Man,” ete. Published by The 
Stillman Publishing Co., New York, 
and Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Lon- 
don. 

Of late years considerable attention 
has been given on the question of con- 
sumption, and in 1896 a special meeting 
was convened at Marlborough House 
under the chairmanship of the Prince 
of Wales, when the society for the pre- 
vention of the spread of consumption 
and other forms of tuberculosis was 
formed in London. In 1889 some twen- 
ty-five branches of the above-named 
society had been formed in the chief 
cities of England. One of the great ad- 
vantages of these sanitaria as pointed 
out by the promoter of the society for 
the prevention of the spread of consump- 
tion will be that each sanitarium will 
become a centre of a propaganda for the 
teaching of those laws of hygiene which 
are essential for the cure of consump- 
tion as well as the prevention of its 
spread. The object of the book that is 
before us is to make known the methods 
and the success of this treatment, which 
can be followed by the patient at his 
own home. If the teachings put forth 
in this book are sufficient to enable any- 
one of ordinary intelligence successfully 
to follow a treatment that will cure con- 
sumption at one’s home then every such 
household becomes a similar centre of a 
propaganda for the spread of such hygi- 
enic knowledge, of which both in Eng- 
land and America we stand in great need. 
Considerable progress has also been 
made in the United States; there are 
several sanitaria established by public 
money already built or building where 
the poor are treated somewhat on the 
lines followed at Nordrach, but the num- 
ber of sanitaria throughout both coun- 
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tries is greatly inadequate to the de- 
mand, hence the need of giving the gen- 
eral public an opportunity of trying the 
hygenic rules that are being carried out 
at Nordrach-upon-Mendip. A milk cure 
is one of the suggestions. Rules gov- 
erning eating and various treatments of 
the old and present schools are fully 
treated upon. Obesity, which is a term 
applied to a general state of disordered 
nutrition of the body, is explained in a 
very interesting way on page 117, and the 
“ frailty of fat babies” is accounted for. 
Mothers who are anxious to have among 
their family group a hygienic baby with 
the results of the treatment as explained 
in this excellent book should read the 
“treatment of infants,” and learn the 
composition of food and food salts, tables 
on which subject are given on page 145. 
We feel confident that this work has its 
place in every family, and much may be 
learned by those who have no taint of 
consumption in their constitution. 


—————_e——————— 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subseribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good «wnd recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b: accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PurENOLoGicAL JournaL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler § Co., London. 


D. C. G., Cardiganshire.—You possess a 
favorable temperament for mental work 
and are best adapted for an intellectual 
pursuit where you will have the opportu- 
nity of exercising your discriminative 
powers. You are thoughtful, studious, 
and intuitive in perception, versatile in 
talent, and capable of taking a prominent 
position in life. Your strong sympathies 
will win you many friends. You possess 
special aptitude for phrenological work, 
and are conscientious in giving advice to 
those seeking your aid. You are charac- 
terized by caution, stability, and bouy- 
ancy of mind. 

527.—I. A., New York.—The portrait of 
this lady indicates primarily an earnest 
disposition, and one calculated to be 
a devoted friend, self-forgetful, and in- 
tensely in earnest and very unselfish. 
It is to be hoped she will not be sur- 
rounded with people who will take ad- 
vantage of her disposition. She is un- 
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suspecting and modest, and thinks other 
people are as much in earnest as she is. 
She would make a good teacher, an ex- 
cellent assistant in business, and an ad- 
mirable wife and mother. 

328.—J. O. B., Disraeli, Wolfe Co., P. 
Q., Canada.—The photograph of this 
lady indicates that she takes after her 
father in several respects. Her head is 
very high compared with its length, and 
although she is domesticated, yet her 
powers lie in her intellect. She is firm 
and positive, very persevering, quite 
tenacious in carrying out difficult under- 
takings, but she is not one who will de- 
vote her whole life and attention to 
home housework and social duties. She 
will make a warm friend, but she is not 
so demonstrative as many in her friend- 
ships. Her sympathies are very strong, 
and through these she will show unusual 
desire to do good and benefit humanity. 
She has a disinterested spirit, and has 
wonderful powers of organization, hence 
could manage a business if her husband 
was called away. 

529.—W. S., Walworth, Neb.—This lady 
has a very interesting character. She is 
not aristocratic and proud, but she is 
thoroughly womanly in all her ways and 
is a common-sensed, practical woman. 
She knows how to make a little go a long 
way, hence if she had to live on a small 
income, or support a large family, she 
could do so without any inconvenience, 
and no one would know that she was do- 
ing it on a slender purse. 
nomical and does not like to see anything 
wasted. She would make an excellent 
mother, and had she no children of her 
own and adopted some she would be just 
as motherly toward these as though 
they were her own. She appears to be 
excellently mated, and her husband is 
one who will be able to appreciate her as 
much as she appreciates him. We wish 
there were more such couples in the 
world. 

530.—J. C. E., Manhattan, Kansas.— 
Your photograph shows intellectuality 
of mind and considerable ingenuity. 
You ought to be able to succeed as a sec- 
retary, and particularly as a railway 
mail clerk, and could work up with 
study to be president of some railway 
line. We would advise you to devote 
your spare time to the study of law, par- 
ticularly commercial law and real estate 
business. You can then work in this 
collegiate knowledge into advancing 
yourself permanently in the railroad 
business. Your ingenuity is your second 
strong development, and could be turned 
to good account in telegraphy. By all 
means study when you have a chance 
and you can rise above your fellows. 

531.—L. W. B., Augusta, Ga.—You have 
the elements of an orator, and if you 
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have not yet used them, we would advise 
you to join some political club and start 
in making stump speeches for your next 
presidential candidate. You have a 
strong perceptive intellect, hence, if you 
devoted yourself to practical building, 
to mining, engineering, or wholesale 
business that required_considerable en- 
terprise you could succeed remarkably 
well. You could give yourself to scien- 
tific study and succeed in the same, and 
had better fill up your spare time in read- 
ing works on travel and biography. 

532.—E. H. A., Chicago, Ill.—Judging 
from your photographs, you live in the 
anterior and superior parts of your brain 
and do not come downstairs quite enough 
and inhabit the rooms on its ground 
floor. You aspire high and your ambition 
is principally of an intellectual charac- 
ter. You have an intuitive, analytical, in- 
quiring disposition, and generally probe 
questions until you get to know all you 
want to as to their usefulness and prac- 
ticability. You have a fine quality of 
organization and can do nice work as an 
accountant, bookkeeper, secretary, or 
could handle superior goods like silks or 
satins. 

533.—A. B., Disraeli, Wolfe County, P. 
Q., Canada.—This is an old boy for his 
age, and he has caught his mother’s gen- 
eral anxiety of mind. If he had younger 
brothers and sisters he would look after 
them like a father. He has a firm and 
determined spirit, but a kind and sym- 
pathetic nature. If encouraged and 
trained in the right way he will show 
out his best qualities and be a servicea- 
ble, useful, intelligent man. What a 
great deal of mental curiosity he does 
possess! Causality is very active. 

534.—H. J. W., North, Kaukauna, Wis.— 
The motive mental temperament appears 
to be largely developed in yourself, hence 
you love to have plenty of work on hand, 
and are not happy unless you are occu- 
pied all the time. You have quite a me- 
chanical mind as well as an artistic one, 
and we judge you could utilize your Con- 
structiveness and Ideality in many very 
interesting ways. You are not a wor- 
shipper of money or titles such as are 
found in the aristocratic class, but you 
do appreciate character and the nobility 
of intellect when you find persons pos- 
sessed of them. Cultivate more Lan- 
guage and Eventuality, get into the 
habit of talking to others in a free and 
easy way, and make as much as you can 
of your personal influence. 

535.—W. F. C., Bufkin, Ind.—You have 
come from excellent stock and should 
carry out the substantiality of it and up- 
hold your family. Your pictures show 
great height of head as well as a full side 
head, indicating business capacity and 
considerable perseverance when started, 
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but you will need to cultivate more reli- 
ance upon yourself and take responsibil- 
ities without leaning upon others, You 
are ready for a large enterprise, your 
Sublimity is equal to rising to a grand 
occasion, but you hate to dwell long over 
the little things that so often irritate and 
prevent one from accomplishing all he 
wants to do. Your practical talent, your 
ingenuity, and your general capacity to 
look ahead should enable you to succeed 
as a practical engineer, a scientist, and 
an athlete, but you do not care for hard 
work in a general way. 

536.—H. C. D. M., Arp, Lauderdale 
County, Tenn.—You are capable of re- 
ceiving a good education and can succeed 
as a specialist in farming by produc- 
ing special qualities of grain, stock, or 
vegetables, according to the soil and 
surrounding country. You are very par- 
ticular, orderly, neat, and mathematical 
in what you do, hence like to see things 
done up to date. You can study Phren- 
ology with more than average success, 
and had better give some of your spare 
time to reading “ The Student’s Set.” 
You have an enterprising spirit, and will 
probably live to a good old age. Peg 
away and you will succeed in your under- 
takings. Learn what you can about en- 
gineering and do the mechanical work 
about the farm, and endeavor to improve 
yourself in every possible way. 


—____—_-@- 


It is gratifying to note the increasing 
interest that is growing in the circulat- 
ing library of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, which contains books on 
Phrenology, Physiognomy, Physiology, 
ete., as well as books that cannot be ob- 
tained elsewhere in any public library. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Even the wisest are long in learning 
that there is no better work for them 
than the bit God puts into their hands.— 
Garrett. 


If I can only place one little brick in 
the pavement of the Lord’s pathway, I 
will place it there, that coming genera- 
tions may walk thereon to the heavenly 
city.—Phillips Brooks. 


Hath any: wronged thee? Be bravely 
revenged. Slight the wrong, and the 
work is begun; forgive it, ’tis finished. 
He is below himself that is not above an 
injury.—Francis Quarles. 


As we must spend time in cultivating 
our earthly friendships if we are to have 
their blessings, so we must spend time in 
cultivating the fellowship and companion- 
ship of Christ.—Drummond. 
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OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
westion at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 
Ir You Use a Psreuponym or INnITIAL8, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


Mr. Frank Tasker.—We have received 
your article on “ The Three Essentials,” 
and shall take an early opportunity of 
publishing it in the JOURNAL. 

William J. Fowler, Associate Editor of 
“The American Cultivator,” Boston, 
Mass.—We were pleased to receive your 
letter with an enclosure written by your- 
self, extracts from which we shall be 
pleased to use. I am glad to tell you 
that Mrs. Wells is enjoying her usual 
good health. 

M. E. Miller—Your clipping from 
“The Minneapolis Times ” has been duly 
received, and we thank you heartily for 
the same. We are glad of all such items, 
as they show that Phrenology is true, 
despite the criticisms of the few who do 
not yet endorse it. 

Mr. M. Tope, Bowerston, Ohio.—We are 
glad to hear that you are still advocating 
Phrenology and practising it as well. 
You have an interesting medium in your 
paper, “The Patriot,” and we are glad 
that you have used it to answer a ques- 
tion that appeared in the New York 
weekly ‘‘ Tribune” May 24th. We are 
glad to have our friends in the country 
keep track of what is being said in favor 
or in criticism of the Science which is 
doing so much good, and we thank you 
for your “ Answer” on this subject. We 
also wish to acknowledge your contribu- 
tion called “ Drawbacks to Memory,” 
which we think will be of use to many 
of our readers. 

We wish to acknowledge the kind in- 
sertion of our Institute notice for Sep- 
tember next in the following papers: 
“ Education,” “The Traveller,” ‘ Poul- 
try Monthly,” “The Chester County 
Times,” “The Dial,” “ The Enterprise,” 
“The Kneipp Water Cure Monthly,” 
“The Nation,” “ The Living Age,” ‘‘ The 
Dial of Progress,” ‘The Modern Farm- 
er,” “The American Monthly Review of 
Reviews,” “The Vegetarian Magazine,” 
“The Journal of Hygeio-Therapy,” 
“ Omega.” 

Dr. William Sill, Walla Walla, Wash.— 
The drawings you have sent us made by 
your little boy certainly show some tal- 
ent, and are evidence of the ability he 
possesses to draw; and what is more im- 
portant, he has the gift of originality; 
hence he is able to stamp his work with 
his own individual ideas. He has cer- 
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tainly quite a fund of humor and is able 
to impart his ideas in a mirthful light. 
Have you not some opportunity where 
you live of allowing him to study draw- 
ing, and especially sketching? It would 
be of advantage to him to have this 
training, and we think it would be worth 
your while to keep this idea to the front. 
Some time you must send his photograph 
to us for delineation. 

“Psychology is one of the studies here. 
How thoroughly they take it up, I don’t 
know. It is probable that they give the 
ordinary university course. This study 
comes the second year. I would like to 
‘tackle’ it and see where the other fel- 
low stands. 

“You may be interested to know—if 
you don’t know it already—that the 
Y. M. C. A. stands for a threefold devel- 
opment, the development of the physical, 
mental, and moral natures. This idea 


fits in well with Combe, the Fowlers, 
and Phrenology generally. I have an 
idea that the Y. M. C. A. is indebted to 
you, in. part at least, for their princi- 
ple.” Cc. D. B. 
Springfield, Mass. 


FIELD NOTES. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


May 16th—TI have great pleasure in 
presenting the tenth Annual Report of 
the Fowler Phrenological Institute, as it 
not only shows a continuance of good 
earnest work, but also indicates distinct- 
ly a growing interest in the science on 
the part of the public. As the result, a 
large number of new members have 
joined the Institute during the past year 
and the average attendance at the meet- 
ings has been good. 

Fourteen meetings have been held, at 
which papers have been read and ad- 
dresses given by: Mr. Wm. Brown, J.P., 
president, on “ The Progress of Phrenol- 
ogy; ” Mr. D. T. Elliott, on “ Phrenology 
Tilustrated; ’”? Rev. F. W. Wilkinson, on 
“ How to Study Phrenology; ” Mr. T. J. 
Desai, on “Phrenology in the Light 
of Metaphysics;* Miss S. Dexter, on 
“Thoughts on Education; ” Dr. Within- 
shaw, on “ The Human Skull; ” Mr. Wm. 
Brown, J.P., president, on “ Races; ” Mr. 
James Webb, on “Comte and Stuart 
Mill’s Views of Phrenology; ” Mr. Wm. 
Becker, on “ Mind and Soul; ” Mr. D. T. 
Elliott, on “Dr. Donovan’s Phrenol- 
ogy;” Mr. Y. Feroza, on “ Heredity; ” 
Mr. W. J. Corbett, on “ Phrenology and 
Chirosophy; ” Miss Hendin, on “ Food 
and Character;” Mr. J. B. Eland, on 
“The Physiology of Phrenology.” Some 
of the good results from the papers have 
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been manifested in the _ discussions 
which followed. 

Mr. D. T. Elliott has visited Walham 
Green, Leyton, Harringay, West Nor- 
wood, Plumstead, Woolwich, Canning 
Town, The Birkbeck Institute, New 
Southgate, Hastings, The Vegetarian So- 
ciety, Hackney, giving iectures and 
otherwise striving to diffuse the knowl- 
edge of the science, and fellows and as- 
sociates of the Institute have been active 
in many localities. - 

Mr. D. T. Elliott has continued the 
weekly class, and the number of students 
receiving tuition privately, through the 
post and in class, is larger than ever be- 
fore. 

At the examinations in July, 1899, the 
diploma of the institute was gained by 
Mr. T. J. Desai, barrister at law, and 
the certificate by Messrs. A. Lyndridge 
and Wm. Becker. 

At the examinations in January, 1900, 
certificates were gained by Mrs. Cham- 
bers, Rev. C. Fisher, Mr. F. G. Sleight, 
and Mr. R. K. Tarachand. 

The library and museum have been 
further enriched, and afford unequalled 
facilities for members and students. 

By the sad death of our friend Mrs. L. 
L. Fowler Piercy in January last we lost 
an earnest and indefatigable worker, 
whose whole energy was in the work, 
and whose loss will be sorely felt for 
many a long day. 

Secretary of the Fowler Institute. 

A full report of the annual meeting 
was given in the July number. Space 
would not allow of the insertion of the 
above report. Ed. P. J. 


The winter class, in connection with 
the Fowler Institute for the study of 
Phrenology and the adjunct sciences, will 
commence its sessions on September 18. 
Intending students should write to Mr. 
D. T. Elliott for full particulars. 


The first public lecture of the winter 
session will be given on September 19, by 
W. Brown, Esq., J.P., President of the 
Fowler Institute. 


Mr. A. F. Welch has been visiting 
Kingston, Canada, and giving lectures on 
Phrenology. The papers speak well of 
his delineations of character. 


We are glad to hear from Mr. Byland 
and feel sure he will make a success in 
his work at the Eagle Hotel, Castine, 
Ohio, during the summer. We shall be 
glad to receive fuller accounts of the suc- 
cess. 


Jay Chaapel, Palmetto, Fla.—-We are 
glad to know that you are interested in 
the JOURNAL, and further that you are 
anxious to enlighten southern Florida 
with the principles it upholds. We trust 
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you will continue to become a _ sub- 
scriber, especially as you knew this pub- 
lication in 1852. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


On Wednesday evening, September 5th, 
at eight o’clock, the autumn session of 
the American Institute of Phrenology 
will be opened by a reception of the pro- 
fessors, graduates, students, and friends 
of the association. It is hoped that all 
interested in Phrenology will make an 
effort to be present, and even return 
from the country a day earlier, in order 
to be with us, if necessary. 


—_—__@q————— 


PERSONAL. 


Medicine: has lately made some impor- 
tant discoveries in the difficult field of 
blood microscopy, discoveries that ren- 
der invaluable aid in the diagnosis, treat- 
ment, and, indeed, prevention of such 
enemies of life as consumption, the vari- 
ous forms of heart disease and their 
kindred ailments, rheumatism, paralysis, 
apoplexy, etc. The blood has not only 
revealed under the microscope with cer- 
tainty the existence of such diseases, but 
it has shown certain marked tendencies 
toward them long before their actual ap- 
pearance. One of the physicians whose 
work in this branch of medicine is most 
far reaching and virile is Dr. Robert L. 
Watkins, a member of the New York 
Academy of Medicine. Dr. Watkins has 
devoted his whole life to hematology, 
and has made it interesting to his profes- 
sional friends. He is not only a micro- 
scopist of repute, but a micro-photogra- 
pher of great skill, having invented the 
micro-motoscope, an instrument for pho- 
tographing motion in cell life. 


Dr. F. J. Gall, founder of the science of 
Phrenology, died August 22, 1828, at 
seventy years of age. Let all lovers of 
mental science celebrate the day in some 
appropriate way. 


Gladstone used to amuse himself with 
the question of the four greatest authors 
of the world. His final choice gave the 
palm to Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, and 
Goethe, although for a time he weighed 
the claims of A°schylus, Virgil, and Mil- 
ton against Goethe’s. 


Robert Fulton, the inventor of the 
steamboat, among other accomplish- 
ments had a natural talent for painting, 
and at the age of seventeen he went to 
Philadelphia, determined to be an artist. 
Here he remained for four years, and not 
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only became an excellent artist, but earned 
money enough to return at the age of 
twenty-one and purchase for his mother 
asmall farm. This done, the ambitious 
youth sailed for Europe to seek his fort- 
une in the great world. 


Helen Keller, the deaf, dumb, and blind 
girl, has passed creditably the Radcliffe 
examination, says the Columbus, 0., 
“ Dispatch ”: “It is quite certain that no 
person ever took a college examination 
with so heavy a handicap—so many kinds 
of a handicap—as Helen Keller’s on this 
oceasion. As all the world knows, she 
could not see the examination papers nor 
hear the voice of an examiner. The nat- 
ural method of communicating the ques- 
tions to her would have been to make use 
of the fingers of her old-time ‘teacher’ 
and interpreter, Miss Sullivan. Miss Sul- 
livan does not know Greek or Latin or 
the higher mathematics, and while she 
is able to serve Helen by communicating 
to her printed Greek and Latin letter by 
letter, she could not, even if she had been 
so disposed, have given her the slightest 
assistance in answering the examination 
questions. But it was deemed best by 
all concerned to avoid even the remotest 
suggestion or possibility of assistance. 
A gentleman was found—Mr. Vining, of 
the Perkins institution, who had never 
met Helen Keller and who was quite un- 
known to her and unable to speak to her 
—who could take the examination papers 
as fast as they were presented and write 
them out in Braille characters, the sys- 
tem of writing in punctured points now 
much used by the blind. The questions, 
thus transcribed by him, were put into 
Helen’s hands in the examination room, 
in the presence of a proctor who could 
not communicate with her, and she wrote 
out her answers on the typewriter. 

“ Here, however, came in one of the ad- 
ditional points in Miss Keller’s handicap. 
There are two systems of Brailleting—the 
English and the American—with marked 
differences between them. She had been 
accustomed to the English system, alone, 
in which most of the books printed in 
Braille have appeared. Mr. Vining, on 
the contrary, knew nothing about the 
English system. He, therefore, gave her 
the questions in the American system. 
She was compelled to puzzle out the un- 
familiar method of writing much as a 
writer of one system of shorthand would 
puzzle out the characters of another sys- 
tem. To add to her difficulties, her 
Swiss watch, made for the blind, had 
been left at home, and there was no one 
at hand on either of the examination days 
to give her the time. Therefore, she had 
to work in the dark as to the time she 
had left after each question. 

“But she passed the examination tri- 
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umphantly in every study. In advanced 
Latin she passed ‘with credit.’ In ad- 
vanced Greek, which her tutor regarded 
as her ‘star’ study, she received a ‘ B,’ 
which is a very high mark. Yet here, 
the time and the Braille difficulty worked 
most heavily against her. What her 
marking was in the other studies is not 
known; it is only known that she passed 
them. Helen Keller is now ready for 
matriculation as a student of Radcliffe 
college. Her passing of the examination, 
especially under such circumstances, is 
in itself a wonderful achievement. No 
particle of its severity was abated for her 
because she is deaf, dumb, and blind, and 
no precautions were remitted because 
she is known to be incapable of deceit. 
She sat in total darkness and alone, with- 
out the touch of any friendly hand. A 
slip pricked with unfamiliar characters 
was put before her, and her typewriter 
clicked out its quick and true response to 
the hard questions. That was all. 

“With such an example before them, 
will any boy or girl despair? ” 

Miss Heller upsets all the objections 
made against Phrenology by her mental 
attainments. 


CHILD STUDY. 


The relation of the home and school in 
child study is now of great importance. 
Pestalozzi and Froebel did their best to 
arouse individual attention to the subject 
of child study, and to-day it is becoming 
quite a hobby among educators. Chil- 
dren are no longer to be dealt with in 
classes and grades on a large scale, to be 
turned out by the score and hundred, pat- 
terned and moulded and managed alike 
according to our grown-up notions of 
what children should be, and instead of 
studying the mould that a child should 
be put into, individuality is being recog- 
nized and the original powers of children 
are being made use of. 


“Tf a child never secured anything by 
teasing, he would not come into the habit 
of teasing. When, therefore, a child is 
accustomed to tease, it is evident that he 
has been trained by his parents to tease; 
and they are to bear the responsibility 
and blame of his teasing.” 

Don’t forget that every child should be 
entitled to a happy childhood, and that 
in later life you may not have the power 
or privilege of making it happy or guard- 
ing it from unhappiness.—Detroit Free 
Press. 


Not everything that succeeds is suc- 
cess. A man that makes millions may be 
a failure still. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Mind ”—New York—for July con- 
tains an interesting article on ‘‘ The Mys- 
tery of Sleep.” It speaks of the volition 
and power of inducing sleep, and shows 
that a person may cultivate this ability 
by concentrating the attention on a 
subjective image. The experiments of 
sraid, Charcot, and Luys and Dumont- 
pallier are quoted, to show that persons 
can cultivate this power if they will. 

“The Bookkeeper ’—Detroit, Mich.— 
is always up to date and contains articles 
of every-day value to business men and 
women. We cannot speak too highly of 
it. It should have a ready sale in this 
business age. 

“The Bookman”—New York—for 
July contains a fine picture of Stephen 
Crane, whose funeral services were re- 
cently held in New York. 

“The Western Mining World ’—Butte, 
Mont.—contains special news in connec- 


tion with silver, coal, and various kinds 
of ore, and is of great service to all who 
are interested in such matters. 

“The Vegetarian Magazine ’—Chica- 
go, Ill—has an excellent article on 
““Muscle, Brain, and Diet,” by R. M. A. 
Muscle and brain are largely the result 
of diet. The article should be read by 
all who wish to gather strength of a true 
kind. The magazine is doing much 
good. 

“The Journal of Hygeio-Therapy.”— 
Kokomo, Ind.—Dr. Gifford writes an ar- 
ticle on “ Spirit, Brain, and Mind,” which 
is quite exhaustive and is an exceedingly 
valuable contribution. “ Vaccination ” 
is a second article of Dr. Gifford, which 
shows the dangers of such practice. It 
has always some interesting article on 
Phrenology. 

“Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly ”— 
New York—contains an article on “ The 
Birthplace of the American Flag,” by the 
Hon. John Quincy Adams. It contains 
several illustrations, one of the writer 
himself. A second article is “ Women in 
Philanthropy,” by M. W. Mount. It is 
called “The American Women in Ac- 
tion.” It is illustrated with several por- 
traits of well-known American philan- 
thropists. 

* Omega.”—New York.—‘ The Church 
of Science ” is the opening article of this 
finely-printed magazine; it is by a Lon- 
don physician. Miss Helen Campbell has 
an article on “ A Question of Routine.” 
Dr. Holbrook introduces his notes on 
health, which are always helpful and 
practical. 

“The Living Age.”’—Boston, Mass.— 
“The Psychology of the Pauper Child” 
is an article of considerable weight, by 
P. Lombroso. “From the Boer Repub- 
lics,” by H. C. Thompson, is a subject 
that will touch the interest of many, and 
is republished from the Cornell Maga- 
zine. 

“Human Nature.”—San Francisco.— 
“Modern Phrenology ” is the title of an 
article by J. E. Bernard. John T. Miller 
writes on “The Harmony and Aim of 
True Education.” ‘“ How to Live a Cen- 
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tury ” is by the editor. The whole num- 
ber is interesting. 

“Notes and Queries ”—Manchester, 
N. H.—for July contains a notice of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, and 
throughout its pages it contains inter- 
esting matter on various subjects, in- 
cluding “ Folk-Lore,” “Literature,” “Sci- 
ence,” “ Art,” and “ History.” “ The An- 
ecdotes of General Stark ” are related by 
F. W. Lamb. “ Book of the Beginnings,” 
Section I., has been translated by a min- 
ister of the new dispensation. 

“The Poultry Monthly ”—Albany, N. 
Y.—for July contains a special amount 
of information on American poultry. 
The illustrations are excellent, and it 
should do a great amount of good all 
over the country. 

“Good Housekeeping.” — Springfield, 
Mass.—The title of this magazine allows 
it to introduce quite a variety of sub- 
jects. One is on “ Child Life in Foreign 
Countries,” by Laura Heathfield. An- 
other on “Mothers and Counsel,” by 
Harriet Hopkins. A third is “ The Sac- 
rifices of a Business Woman,” by Mary 
Sargent Hopkins, all of which articles 
are interesting to the general as well as 
to special readers. 

“The American Monthly Review of 
Reviews ’"—New York—is_ particularly 
interesting and is fully illustrated. One 
article is on “ The Provision for Children 
in Public Libraries.” The illustrations 
throughout the article show how ac- 
tively employed the children are with 
their books. “‘ The Juvenile Departments 
in the Libraries” is certainly a step in 
the right direction. It gives the chil- 
dren a taste for literature, which keeps 
them away very often from bad influ- 
ences through playing in the street with 
a mixed crowd of children. 

“The Ideal Review ”—New York—con- 
tains an article on “ Metaphysics of Mat- 
ter,” by Alexander Wilder, M.D. “ Prac- 
tical Idealism” is taken as a subject by 
Allen R. Darrow, and it shows what 
idealism has done in various ages. The 
world cannot get along without ideals. 

“ Hahnemannian Advocate ”—Chicago, 
Tll.—had in its June issue an excellent 
portrait of Hahnemann. Its opening 
article is on “ Mercurius,” its benefit and 
action in medicine. 

Human Nature Library No. 41—“ Suc- 
cess through Phrenology ”—should be in 
the hands of all disciples of Phrenology. 
It contains an introduction on “ Suc- 
cess”; “A letter in answer to an In- 
quirer, concerning the Institute,” and is 
written by Elsie Cassell Smith; “ The 
Salutatory,” by Adena Minott, “ Hygiene; 
its relation to Phrenology,” by Paul B. 
Kington. “ Value and Utility of Phre- 
nology,” by F. Townsend; “ How Phre- 
nology Should be Presented to the Peo- 
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ple,” by M. F. Kane; ‘“ How the Question 
of Marriage is Aided by Phrenology,”™ by 
William F. Trunk; “The Valedictory,” 
by B. F. Early; and The Approaching Ses- 
sion of the American Institute of Phre- 
nology. 


ee 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The writings of O. S. Fowler have been 
widely read. His work on “‘ Memory ” is 
an exceptionally valuable treatise and 
should be in every library. Price, $1.00. 

“The Science of a New Life” is in- 
creasing in sale and contains very val- 
uable hints for the home. Parents will 
find much profit by the ideal set forth in 
this book. It is worth the endeavor of 
every right-minded person. Price, $3.00. 

A new edition of “ Parturition Without 
Pain ” is just off the press and all orders 
can now be filled. Price, $1.00. 

Students of Physiognomy will find 
much instruction besides the many illus- 
trations, which are of so much value to 
students for character from the face 
in Wells’ “ New Physiognomy.” Price, 
$3.00. 

For the study of Phrenology there is 
no better text-book than the “ Self-In- 
structor,” by 0.S. & L. N. Fowler. Price, 
$1.00. 

* How to Study Strangers ” is the ques- 
tion that is answered in the 367 pages of 
“How to Study Strangers,” by the late 
Prof. Nelson Sizer. Price, $1.50. 

This season of the year fruits are cool- 
ing and refreshing. There are numerous 
ways of providing a large variety of 
dishes contained in Mrs. Poole’s work of 
“Fruits and How to Use Them.” Price, 
$1.00. 

Hyde’s “ Elocution and Oratory,” de- 
votes thirty-one chapters to this impor- 
tant subject. The principles of this sys- 
tem of oratory, since they have been de- 
duced from a consideration of the human 
constitution, will be found interesting 
and useful even to those who are not 
engaged in the study of oratory. Price, 
$2.00. - 

“The Phrenological Annual and Reg- 
ister’? will be published on the 3ist of 
December. One special feature of each 
year is to give illustrated character 
sketches of Phrenologists. The attention 
of the travelling Phrenologists is called to 
this valuable medium. The Register of 
phrenological practitioners and lecturers 
is increasing every year and is a valuable 
record for the members of this honored 
profession. A limited space is devoted to 
advertising. The publishers will be glad 
to have articles and field notes at as early 
a date as possible. 
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This is the last opportunity we shall 
have of announcing The Session of the 
American Institute of Phrenology for 
1900. We hope that all the students will 
make their intention known early in 
order that their every comfort may be 
served. 

Stirring agents are wanted for push- 
ing the sale of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 

“ Disease of Modern Life,” by Dr. Ben- 
jamin W. Richardson, is one of the best 
works by that eminent physician. It 
treats of those matters that directly con- 
cern everyone, the everyday habits of life, 
and in clearest terms and vivid illustra- 
tions gives warning and counsel to the 
reader. Price, $1.00. 

A specimen copy of the “ Phrenological 
Annual and Register” for 1900 will be 
sent to any address on receipt of ten 
cents. 

“The Domestic Practice of Hydro- 
pathy,” by Edward Johnson, M.D., sets 
forth the hydropathic methods and the 
proper manner of performing them. 
Everyone desirous of applying this mode 
of treatment should possess the book. 
The subject is treated popularly, and con- 
tains plain descriptions of symptoms by 
which disease is to be recognized, with 
detailed treatment and cure. Price, $1.25. 

The new Phrenological Bust is one that 
every Phrenologist should have. The ex- 
terior of the head contains the names of 
the bones of the cranium; on the convo- 
lutions are placed the names of the phren- 
ological organs on one side and the motor 
centres and areas on the other. On the 
face the chief physiognomical character- 
istics will be marked. Price, $5.00 by 
express. 

The book “ Not In It,” by Anna Olcott 
Commelin, is a very valuable work. The 
persons who are “not in it” are those 
who, through no fault of their own, are 
sufferers from the lack of this world’s 
gear. Price, 75 cents. 

Orders are continually received for the 
“Emphatic Diaglott.” This is a special, 
and we may say, a wonderful help to the 
student of the New Testament, in that it 
is a word-for-word translation, con- 
tains illustrative explanatory foot-notes, 
copious selections of references, alpha- 
betical index, thus making it one of the 
most valuable aids to Bible study ever 
published. The reduced price has helped 
to make this more popular than ever. 
Many testimonials have been received, 
and we feel justified in reiterating that it 
is the best work of its kind published, 
containing nearly nine hundred pages, 
plain but durable binding. Price, $3.00. 

“The Well Dressed Woman ” is a study 
in the practical application to dress of 
the laws of health, art, and morals. The 
endorsement in the preface, by the late 
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Frances Willard, will recommend the 
book to every thoughtful woman. In 
fact the photographs of dresses on the 
wearer will please every woman. Price, 
$1.00. 

“The Human Body and its Marvellous 
Structure, With Hints on Health.”—Fully 
illustrated, 50 cents. 

Throughout the work the object has 
been to enable the reader to comprehend 
all parts of his body and their workings, 
as he would those of a wonderful and 
complicated machine, which must be 
thoroughly understood, to be kept in 
working order, and that all disturbances 
of the machinery may be obviated as they 
arise. The natural and normal condition 
of the human machine, in working order, 
is called “ Health.” 

The Institute possesses facilities that 
can be found nowhere else in the world, 
comprising the famous cabinet that was 
collected during half a century by the 
Messrs. Fowler and Wells, which has now 
become the property of the Institute, and 
which, with the many valuable additions 
that have been recently made, constitutes 
the largest collection of skulls, casts, 
busts, portraits, models, plates, etc., in 
existence. The great charitable and 
penal institutions, criminal courts, hos- 
pitals, metropolitan museums, libraries, 
ete., can be visited by the students, 
special hours being set aside for this pur- 
pose. 

The corps of instructors includes the 
ablest as well as the oldest teachers and 
practitioners of the art living, and to the 
student is given all that will in any way 
contribute to the work of Practical Phre- 
nology. 

To those who wish to acquire a knowl- 
edge of the subject as an accomplishment, 
for personal improvement, or as an aid to 
other work, this course is commended 
and will be found invaluable. 

The tuition for the full course in the 
Institute is $50.00. 

Students of the American Institute of 
Phrenology who desire can keep the inci- 
dental expenses within $40.00, some doing 
it at even less than this amount. 

“The Hygienic Treatment of Consump- 
tion,” M. L. Holbrook, M. D., $1.00. 

“We have not for years had the privi- 
lege of reading a book more thoroughly 
helpful, truthful, scientific, and yet 
clearer and simpler in language than this 
latest work of this author. The direc- 
tions which he gives are easily followed; 
his analysis of causes leading to pulmo- 
nary troubles is intelligible to every lay- 
man; the incidents that illustrate his 
points and discussions are both interest- 
ing and valuable. In short, it is a book 
which not on!y every physician, but every 
head of the family should possess.”—Pub- 
lic Opinion. 
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“A Manual of Mental Science for 
Teachers and Students.”—The chapters 
are fully illustrated, and contain repro- 
ductions of new photographs of children, 
skulls, and the human brain, most of 
which have been personally examined by 
the writer. The work possesses a wide 
outlook, not only in America but in Eng- 
land, where there are many who are in- 
terested in the subject. 

** Health in the Household,” or hygienic 
cookery.” By Susanna W. Dodds, M.D. 
$2.00.—Undoubtedly the very best work 
on the preparation of food in a healthful 
manner ever published, and one that 
should be in the hands of all who would 
furnish their tables with food that is 
wholesome and at the same time palat- 
able, and will contribute much toward 
health in the household. 

“The Natural Cure of Consumption, 
Constipation, Bright’s Disease, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, ‘ Colds’ (Fevers), Ete. How 
Sickness Originates and How to Prevent 
it.” A health manual for the people. C. 
E. Page, $1.00.—A work with new ideas, 
both radical and reasonable, appealing to 
the common-sense of the reader. This is 
not a new work with old thoughts simply 
restated, but the most original health 
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manual published in many years, and 
should be in the hands of all who would 
either retain or regain their health, and 
keep well. 

** How to be Well.”—A book for the peo- 
ple, giving directions for the treatment 
and cure of acute diseases without the 
use of drug medicines, also general hints 
on health. M. Augusta Fairchild, M. D., 
$1.00.—We have here a work on hygiene 
containing the results of the author’s ex- 
perience for many years in the treatment 
of acute and chronic diseases with hy- 
gienic agencies, and it will save an incal- 
culable amount of pain and suffering, as 
well as doctor’s bills, in every family 
where its simple directions are followed. 

“ Digestion and Dyspepsia,” a complete 
explanation of the digestive processes, K. 
T. Trall, M.D., $1.00.—The best work on 
the subject. With fifty illustrations 
showing with all possible fulness every 
process of digestion, and giving all the 
eauses, and directions for treatment of 
dyspepsia. The author gives the sum- 
mary of the data which he collected dur- 
ing an extensive practice of more than 
twenty-five years, largely with patients 
who were suffering from diseases caused 
by dyspepsia and an impaired digestion. 





The Head and Face a 


[lirror of 
the [lind 


INQUIRIES are often made whether we can 
give a satisfactory examination from photo- 
graphs. 

Thousands of people would be glad to 
obtain from us a careful delineation of char- 
acter and talents, but they live so far away 
from our office that they cannot incur the 
expense of coming. Such will be glad to 
know that theycan procure, for the purpose, 
properly prepared photographs, with all the 
required measurements, and then receive 
from us a phrenological examination with 
advice as to proper occupation or choice of 
a business partner or life companion. 

Ladies and gentlemen come to us with 
photographs of candidates for marriage; 
fathers and mothers do the same in behalf of 
their sons and daughters, and we have the 


thanks of many whom we have saved from 


much unhappiness. 


Write for ‘‘ Mirror of the Mind,’’ which | 


gives terms and full information. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 25st Street, NEW YORK 





Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


contains the balsamic virtue 


of the pines; is pure, antiseptic 
and in every sense hygienic. 
It has no equal as a luxuri- 


ous and invigorating cleanser 


For the Hair and Skin 


ATHE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEW yORK 
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WHAT IS A PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION. 


This question is asked occasionally by those who are 
mot acquainted with the claims of Phrenology and the 
method of applying it to the living subject. The purpose 
of a Phrenolegical Examination istostudy the Temperament, 
er constitution in relation to health, talent, and character, 
and how the different vital organs are developed and act 
with each other in the promotion of physical and mental 
harmony and power. Next the Size of the Brain and the 
Quality which the temperament givesit ; then the develop- 
ments of the different Groups ef Organs; those of intellect, 
preception, memory, reason; those of force and energy ; 
those that give policy, prudence, thrift, ingenuity, taste, 
refinement ; those that give aspiration, pride, self-reliance, 
ambition ; those that give social power and effection; and 
not least, though last, the strength and tendency of the 
mora! sentiments. 

Tiese peculiarities of temperament, constitution, laws 
of health, developme:.t of faculties, and the harmonies and 
contradictions that exist in an organization, are plainly set 
forth and discribed to the person under our hands, showing 
the strong and weal: points, what to encourage and what 
to restrain, with a view to a proper self control and balance 
of mind and character, We also study and described the 
Adaptations and talents of each person for giving Pursuits, 
and in which their abilities can be used to the best advan- 3 ° 
tage. MODEL HEAD. 

We teach parents how to understand and guard their precocious children who need prudent care to save 
them, also how to train their turbulent and vicious children, and how to bring their moral and intell 
Powers into the ascendant. 

In reaching our conclusions we take into account Physiology, Phrenology, Physiognomy, habit, diet, and 
constitution—everything, indeed, which belongs to the make up of a person, and in this way we confer on men 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of benefit for a small outlay of time and money. 

We have made thousands of Examinations from Photographs. Send for Mirror of the Mind to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO,, 
27 East 21st Street, NBW YORK. 





The Young Man 


Who is looking ahead to a life of success and usefulness, who would attain 
honor and distinction and make the best use of his opportunities and ‘nviron- 
ment, and the most of himself, should read 


Looking Forward 


FOR YOUNG MEN. A vcew attractive work by 
Rev, G. S. Weaver. It deals with all that tends to help and 
contribute in any way to advancement, prosperity and success. 

A fair idea of the book may be had from the following 
chapter headings taken from the table of 


CONTENTS: 


The Young Man and His Patrimony. 70 Young Man and His Time. 

The Young Man and His Friends. The Young Man and His Habits. 

The Needed Friends and How to The Young Man and His Pleasures. 

Keep Them. The Young Man and His Ambitions. 

The Young Man and His Business. The Youtig Man and His Reading. 

Business and Something More. The Young Man ana His Hopes. 

The Young Man and His Politics. The Young Man and His Home. 

The Young Man and His Money. The Young Man and His Religion. 
‘(LOOKING FORWARD FOR YOUNG MEN’”’ is printed on fine 

paper, handsomely bound in fine cloth, and will be sent by 

mail, postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 


ADDRESS Fowler & Wells Co . Pubs.. 27 E. 21st Street, New York. 
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The fodern Farmer and Busy fee 


EMERSON TAYLOR ABBOTT, Editor 
This Paper is what its name suggests 
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ANTED.—A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-8 
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the package and accept no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-8, 
10 for 5 cents, may be had at any drugstore. Ten sam- 
ples and one thonsand testimonials will be mailed to 
any address for 6 cents, forwarded to the Ripans 
Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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wonderful volume an 
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font 


Easy payments arranged if desired. Beautiful Catalogue sent free. 


RIPANS 


The baby, crowing in its mother’s 
arms, 

The child, upgrowing and attending 
school, 

The blushing maiden with her many 
charms 

Are benefited by a Ripans Tabule. 

The matron in her sturdy prime of 


home 








ife, 

The weak old lady with the trembling 
hands 

Whenever indigestion’s pains are rife, 

Find equal benefit in these Ripans. 








Wy Anz. case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-8 
will not benefit. They banish pain and prolong 
life. One gives relief. Note the word B-I-P-A-N-8 on 
the package and accept no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-8, 
10 for 5 cents, may be had at any drug store. Ten 
samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed 
to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans 
Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce 8t., New York. 
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Return to Nature! 


And bscome stronger, healthier, happier, clearer- 
headed and—save money, follow the simple laws of 
nature. The Knerpp WATER CURE MONTULY 
will tell you all about them, 





The Kxeipp Water CurE MONTHLY stands 
for a cleaner body, a healthier mentality and a 
higher morality, hygienic living and natural meth- 
ods of obtaining health. Able contributors. Has 
a correspondence department which tells all about 
the natural treatments of diseases. Full of hints 
on prevention and cure of disease. A magazine for 
the whole family. Published monthly in English 
and German. Sent post-paid to your address for one 
year for one dollar, 6 months for 50 cents; single 
copy, 10cents. Nofreecopies. B. Lust, Eprror. 

Send money to 
THE KNEIPP MAGAZINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Ii] East 59th Street, New York City 


Kneipp health Store Fompany 
B. LUST, Proprietor 
111 East 59th Street New York 
Between Park and Lexington Aves. 
Sole Agents for the United States for 


FATHER KNEIPP’S ONLY 
..GENUINE REMEDIES.. 
Also a complete stock of 
Kneipp’s Books,Herbs, Health Foods, Malt Coffee, 
Health Underwear, Linens and Hygienic Supplies 
Ask for Free Complete Catalogue and ‘* Guide to Health."’ 








“HOW TO STRENGTHEN THE MEMORY” 
— 
Natural ank Scientific Methods of Never 
Forgetting. 


By Dr. M. L. Hovsrook, 


CONTETS. 

1—Introductory. The Nature of Memory. 

2—The Best Foundation for a Good Memory. 

5--Memory and Nutrition; Memory and Fatigues 
Memory and the Circulation of the Blood; 
—— of the Blood; Memory and Disease; 
Memory and Narcotics. 

4—Exaltation and Degeneration of the Memory. 

s—Memory and Attention. 

6—Memory and Repetition. 

7—Memory and Associations, Links and Chains. 

8—A Striking ——_ of Restoration of the Mem- 
ory, and the Methods Employed. 

9—Methods of Memory Culture for Schools, 

10—Self-culture of the Memory. 

r1—Memory for Names and its Culture. 

12—Memory for Faces and its Improvement. 

13—Memory for Places and Localities. 

14—Culture of the Musical Memory. 

15—Strengtheaing the Memory for Facts and Events. 

16— Memory for Figures and Dates. 

17—The Figure Alphabet. 

18—Tricks of ey 

19—How to Learn a New Language, or jhe Surest and 
Most Effectual Way to Ensure an Easy and 
Accurate Reproduction of Ideas, 

20—-Culture of a Memory for Words. 

21—Advice to Clergymen Concerning Their Memories, 

22—The Lawyer’s Memory. 

23—Mastering the Contents of a Book. 

24—The Art of Forgetting and What to Forget. 

25—Abnormal Memories. 


BOUND IN CLOTH, POSTPAID $1.00 
With One Year’s Subscription to Physical Culture. $1.60 


“MARRIAGE AND PARENTAGE” 
By M. L. Horsrook, M. D. 


The following are the titles of the principal chapters 
of the work. 

1. Introductory, comprising a sketch of the great im- 
provements in the marriage Relation within historic 
times. 

2. The Duality of the Sexes, and Reasons for Mar- 
riage. 

3. The fundamental principles on wich True Mar- 
riages are based. 

4. The temperamenta] and educational adaptation of 
one party to the other, 

5. Health as the most important factor ina Sanitary 
Marriage. 

6. Physical Culture as an element in Marriage. 

7. Marriage among the ancient Spartans and its 
lessons for modern civilization. 

8. How Science is applied to improving animals and 
plants, and may be applied to improveing the race, 

g. The Mixing of Races and its importance. 

1¢ The difficulties wich are encountered. 

11. Importance of having Children, especially good 
and healthy ones, and the disadvantages of rearing 
sickly or bad ones. 

12. Reproduction, its nature and laws (a very in- 
structive chapter). 

13. What and how parents transmit good and bad 
qualities to their offspring. 

14. The laws of Sanitary parentage (also an impor. 
tant chapter). 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist St., New York City 
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SELF HYPNOTIC HEALING 


T have made a late discovery that enables all to induce 
the hypnotic sleep in themselves instantly, awaken at 
any desired time and thereby cure all known diseases and 
bad habits. Anyonecan induce this sleep in themselves 
at first trial, control their dreams, read the minds of 
friends and enemies, visit any part of the earth, solve 
hard questions and problems in this sleep, =e remember 
all when awake. his so-called Mental-Vision Lesson 


HOW_TO SUCCEED | 


d Personal insure 
Will Power tne otherwise impossible 


tracting Trienis and business Al 
wer. Learn how touse it. 
R’ and ad 


“ 


will be sent to anyone for 10c. silver, actually enabling 


him to do the above without further charge 





__Prof. RE. Dutton, McCook, Nebraska | _ 
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DEFECTIVE VISION 


CHRO 


NIC. 





Write for our 
ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE, 

Mailed Free. 





THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 








HEALTH AND WEALTH 


SCIENTIFIC TRUTHS and 

STARTLING FACTS. 
Natural Healing—a paying profes- 
sion—taught by mail. Anyonecan 
easily earn & successfully practice 
it. No experimentation. results sure. 
Every known disease promptly re- 
lieved. Special professional advice 
and paying advertising matter fur- 
nished. Act quickly. Golden har- 
vest sure. Circulars free. 

National Institute of Science, Dept. F. 0. 270, Chicago 


The Water Gap Sanitarium 


Is the place where permanent cures 
are made of all forms of disease. 
Rates reasonable. A christian family 
home. Address 


F. WILSON HURD. M.0., 





Minsi, Monroe Co., 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyricHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and eseription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated? weekly. I.argest cir- 
culation of any ers ournal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3518rosdway. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F 8t., Washington, D. C 


| 
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| Jousrm Drxon Orv 


DIXON’S seuss PENCILS 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 

If your stationer does not keep them, mention Le 
PHRENOLOGIOAL aL, and send l6c. in stamps to 
Co., Jersey City, N.J., for 
samples worth double the money 


OUT OF THE OLD RUT 


All who wish to read the true character 
of all kinds of men, women. and children, and 
understand the fundamental sources of 
vitality, health, memory, will, concentration, 
thought, energy, etc. , etc., can do so by reading 


HUMAN FACULTY 


$1.00 per Year 10 Cents a Copy 
Send Stamp for Sample Copy 


L. A. VAUGHT, Publisher 
817 Inter-Ocean Bldg., Chicago, Lils. 





Human ‘Nature 


A Monthly Magazine of 
World-Wide Repute 


Edited by Prof. Allen Haddock 


Subscription price, 50 cents, 
1020 Market Street - 


San Francisco 
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RIPANS 


FREE to F.A.M. Anengrav- 
ing of the Hall of the Mys- 
teries, also large Catalogue of 
Masonic books and . 
with bottom prices. New ll- 
lustrated History of Free- 
masonry for Agents. Beware 
of spurioas Masonic books. 
REDDING & CO., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Mas- 
onic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 
way, New York City. 








When the stomach’s out of order 
and you can’t enjoy your food, 
And with pangs of indigestion 
your whole system is imbued, 
When you feel an eager yearning 
to possess internal peace 
Take a Ripans in the morning and 





W ANTED.—A case of bad health that R-I-P-A:N-S 

will not benefit. They banish pain and prolong 
life. One gives relief. Note the word R:I-P-A-N’S on 
the package and accept no substitute. R‘I-P-A:N’S, 
10 for § cents, may be had at any drug store. Ten sam- 
ples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed to 
for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans 


your sorrows soon will cease, 


A NEW QUARTERLY 


Practical Psychology 


OF INTEREST TO EVERY ONE 
Published by WILLIAM A. BARNES 
Teacher of Psychology, Hypnotism and Development of 


Personal Magnetism as Practically applied to Business, 
Medicine, Education and Social Affairs. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR 
SAMPLE COPY FREE 
505 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cor. Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
By ucyv. a. MILLER, 


Each 250 


any address 
Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. and FE bos 


STRIKE OF A SEX i” ate 


Zuggassent’s Discovery iwicz.s sco 


and the honeymoon as long as life. " Fortieth Thou 














U.S. SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY | 


216 Liberty Street GEO. H. MOHLER 
Indianapolis, Ind. MANAGER 


=== \OORUG HABIT INDUCED — NO TOXIC EFFECT. = = 
FIVE-GRAIN os e 
TABLETS MOWUBRRLeeBULELE tel 
———= OPPOSED TO PAIN. = —= 
REGISTERED, GEPT. Srp, I89c. 


i f books on Health and Sexual Science free. 
aLiCE 8. STOCKHAM & CO., 66 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO 





EXACT SIZE 


FAC-SIMILE 





“The name itsclf suggests what Antikamnia is, and what its remedial properties are:—Anti (Greek-Avri). 
Opposed to, and Kamnia (Greek-Kapvo¢), Pain—therefore, “ANTIKAMNIA” (Opposed to Pain)—a remedy to 
relieve pain and suffering. 

‘In certainty and celerity of action, it has been found superior to any of its predecessors in this field, espe- 
cially in cases of Acute and Chronic Neuralgia. —— Toothache, Tic-Douloureux, Myalgia, Migraine, 
Hemicrania, and all forms of Headache, yield to its influence in a remarkably short time, and in no instance have 
any evil after-effects developed. The chief claim advanced in favor of Antikamnia over all other products is, that 
its use is not followed by depression of the heart. 

“The dose for adults, which always gives relief in severe headaches, especially those of bookkeepers, 
actors, lawyers, students, mothers, teachers and nurses, in short all headaches caused by anxiety or mental strain, 
is two tablets, crushed, followed by a swallow of water or wine. It is the remedy for La Grippe. . As a preventive of 
and cure for nausea while traveling by railroad or steamboat, and for genuine mal de mer or sea sickness, Antikamnia 
is unsurpassed, and is recommended by the Surgeons of The White Star, Cunard and American Steamship Lines. 


“There are very many important uses for Antikamnia, of which physicians as a rule may be uninformed. A 
five grain Antikamnia Tablet prescribed for patients before starting on an outing, and this includes tourists, 
picknickers, bicyclers, and in fact, anybody who is out in the sun and air all day, will entirely prevent that demoral- 
izing headache which frequently mars the pleasure of such an occasion. This applies equally to women on 
shopping tours, and especially to those who invariably come home cross and out of sorts, with a wretched ‘‘sight- 
seer’s headache.” The nervous headache and irritable condition of the busy business man is prevented by the 
timely use of a ten grain dose. Every bicycle rider, after a hard run, should take two five grain Antikamnia 
Tablets on going to bed. In the morning he will awake minus the usual muscular pains, aches and soreness. As a 
cure and preventive of the pains peculiar to women at time of period, Antikamnia is unequalled and unaccom- 
panied by habit or unpleasant after-effect. If the pain is over the lower border of the liver, or lower part of the 
stomach, or in short, be it headache, side-ache, backache, > of any other description caused by suppressed or 
irregular menstruation, it will yield to two five grain tablets of Antikamnia. This dose may be repeated in an hour 
or two, if needed. For very prompt relief, it is advisable to crush the tablets and swallow them with a little wine. 
diluted whisky or toddy. A dozen tablets kept about the house, will always be found useful in time of pain.” 


Genuine Antikamnia Tablets always bear the monogram AC 
GOOD DRUGGISTS OFFER NO SUBSTITUTES 


THE ANTIKAMNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 
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Columbia Grand 
Graphophone 


Reduced to A Wonderful Talk- 
ing Machine of the 


$50 OO Genuine Grand 

. Type, made to meet 
the demand for a 
Graphophone of 
less expensive con- 
struction than the 
Graphophone 
Grand and Home 
Grand, but embody- 
ing the same prin- 
ciples. 





Former Price New Price 
$75.00 $50.00 


Grand Records Reduced to $1.00 each 
Grand Blanks Reduced to 75 cts. each 


The Columbia Grand, with Columbia Grand records, brings in audible effect, the living singer or 
musician actually into the presence of the listener. Reproduces music, song or speech as loud and louder 
than the original, with all the original sweetness and melody. The real music; the actual voice; nota 
diminished copy or a “ far-away”’ effect. 

The Columbia Grand is handsome and durable in construction and simple in operation. It is 
provided with a tandem-spring motor that will run several Grand records at one winding. 


Graphophones of other types, from $1.50 up 


COLUMBIA RECORDS ARE SUPERB Rn Tn Ey tn: 


Small Records, 50 cents each ; $5.00 per dozen. Grand Records, $1.00 each 
You can make your own records on the Graphophone 


Write for Catalogue 30 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


Department 30 


NEw YORK, 143-145 Broadway Sr. Louis, 720-722 Olive St. WASHINGTON, 919 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Retail Branch, 1155, 1157, 1159 Broadway PHILADELPHIA, 1032 Chestnut St. BUFFALO, 313 Main St. 
CHICAGO, 88 Wabash Ave. BALTIMORE, 110 E. Baltimore St. SAN FRANCISCO, 125 Geary St. 





LONDON, 122 Oxford St., W. PARIS, 34 Boulevard des Italiens BERLIN, 65 A Friedrichstrasse 
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THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE 


OF PHRENOLOGY 


PRESIDENT, MRS. C. F. WELLS 


Incorporated, 1866, by Special Act of the 
New York Legislature 


The Annual Assembly of the American 


Institute of Phrenology will take place on | 
Wednesday, September 5th, with an evening | 


reception of students and friends. 
The course will consist of about one 


hundred and twenty-five lectures, and will | 


extend over six weeks. Three lectures are 


given each day, excepting Saturday, when a | 


review of the week’s work is held. 


The object of the course is to explain the | 
fundamental principles of Phrenology, Phys- | 
iognomy, Psychology, Physiology, Anat- | 
omy, Hygiene, Heredity, Foods, the Races, | 


the Temperaments, Brain Dissection, the 


Objections and Proofs of the Old and New | 
Phrenology, Mental Therapeutics, the Choice | 
of Pursuits, Marriage, the History of Phre- | 
nology, Animal Magnetism, Hypnotism, | 
Psycho-Physiology, Elocution, Oratory and | 


Voice-Culture, and Jurisprudence. 


Last year the students had the advantage 


of the lectures of William Hicks, M.D., a 
physician and medical professor, who has 


had practical experience among students | 
on Physiology and Anatomy, Insanity, Brain | 


Dissection, and Clinical Work in Treating 


the Insane, which proved of great interest to | 


all members of the class. 


The Institute will have the same assist- | 


ance this year. 
The Institute course is recommended to 


business men and women who have daily to | 
come in contact with their employees and | 


customers. 
It provides help to-all professional men 
and women who have to educate the masses. 
It proves a guide to parents and teachers, 
as well as private individuals. 


For terms of tuition, etc., apply to the | 
Secretary, care of Fowler & Wells Co., No. 
27 East 2Ist Street, New York City. 


CONFIDENCE 





A Perfect Pen at a Pop- 
ular Price, and the 
Best Pen at any Price. 


Your Choice of these 


$3.00 


Laughlin Fountain Pens 


TRY IT A WEEK 


If not suited, we buy it 
back and offer you $1.10 
for it. A Profitabie Propo- 
sition any way you figure 
it. Don’t miss this Oppor- 
tunity of a Lifetime to se- 
cure the best Pen made. 
Hard Rubber Reservoir 
Holder in foursimple parts. 
Finest quality Diamond 
Point 14k Gold Pen and the 
only Positively Perfect ink 
feeding device known to 
the science of fountain pen 
making. 

ag Any desired flexibility 
in fine, medium or stub. 


One Pen only to one 
address on this offer. 


LOSS—on the pen you buy—our 
SEED-TIME expense. 


BUSINESS—your pen procures— 
our HARVEST. 


By mall, postpald, upon receipt 


eam of $1. If you desire pen sent by 


registered mall, send 10 cents ad- 
ditional. 
REFERENCE: Any Bank or Ex- 
press Company In Detroit. 
Address— 
LAUGHLIN MFG. Co. 
142 Walker Block 
DETROIT, MICH. 


We guarantee the above offer, 
Phrenological Journal Pub. Co, 
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TOKOLOCY 


A BOOK FOR EVERY WOMAN 
By Dr. ALICE B. STOCKMAN 
Third edition. Revised, enlarged, and illus- 

trated. With special physiological plates. 

Nearly 400 pages. 
NO'/;WORK OF THE KIND EVER HAD SUCH 

A PHENOMENAL SALE 

The author, in sympathy with the needs of her sex, 
discusses at length, with strength and purity, physical 
questions of the greatest importance. 

Cloth, $2.25. Morocco, $2.75 


SAMPLE copies of 100 different Leading News- 
papers and Magazines sent to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of 10 cents to pay for mailing. U.S. 
Subscription Agency,216N. LibertySt., Indianapolis, Ind. 


The National Medical University 


(Established 1391) has seven departments, viz.: Medical, 

ntal, Phurmacal, Obstetrical. Osteopathic, Sanitary 
and Veterinary. ALL SCHUOLS of practice taught. In 
session ENTIRE year. Enter any time. Separate day aud 
A SYSTEMATIZED curriculum insuring 
absolute thoroughness, EMERGENCY and MATERNITY 
hospital under same roof. SURGICAL and OBSTETRICAL 
advantages superior. Both sexes admitted. Fees low. 
SELF -SUPPORTING StTuvENTs Aid Society. Address. 
Registrar, L. D. Rogers. M. D., 441 Dearborn 
Av., or 1215 Masonic Temple, Chicago, 


TURNED OUT AS 
. ES WELL AS KEPT OUT 
BY THE USE OF 
Zook's Patent Automatic Fly Screens 
They are the best hit ever made. Send us the height 
and width of space your screens are to occupy, and 
we quote price. Good opportunity for agents, or ter- 


ritory rights sold. Pocket model and particulars for 
50 cents. ZOOK, Lititz, Pa. 


THE RIGGS HOUSE 


is opposite the U.S. Treasury and 
One block from the White House 
—the best located Hotel in the 








EVENING courses, 




















City. Cuisine unsurpassed; elec- 
tric cars pass the Hotel to all 


points in the city. 


HEATED WITH STEAM 
LIGHTED BY ELECTRICITY 


ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 
AMERICAN ONLY 


Rates $3.00 per day and upwards 


- 


Oo. G STAPLES, Proprietor 





Vital F’orce 

How Wasted and How Preserved, Causes and 
Cure. By E. P. MILLER, M.D. Eighteenth 
thousand. 144 pp. 8vo. Cloth, $1.00. 

A medical experience of many years has con- 
vinced the author that people of all ages and both 
sexes are suffering from abuses of the sexual function, 
which, io most instances, are begun and continued in 
ignorance of the terrible results which are sure to fol- 
low. This book is calculated to throw light upon an 
important subject :—to redeem those who have already 
started in the wrong way, and to save those whom the 
want of just such knowledge as this book imparts 
might lead to sickness, suffering, and premature death. 

Hon. Gerritt Smith: “Ih giving this book to 
the world you have shown yourself to be its wise and 
faithful friend.” 

“Each item in the category of nameless vices is 
taken up and impressively condemned as it only could 
be by a man of thorough medical knowledge and ex- 
tensive experience.’’—Rochester Union, 


Eow to Bathe 
A Family Guide for the use of Water in Preserving 
Health and Removing Disease. By E. P. MIL- 
LER, M.D. Twenty-first thousand. 72pp. 8vo. 
Cloth, 75 cents, 

This little work describes in a concise, plain, practi- 
cal manner, all the different forms of baths, and con- 
tains minute instructions in regard to the application 
of each. Methods of home treatment are fully dis- 
eussed, and their application to different conditions, 
temperaments and diseases, indicated. It tells just 
how, when, and under what circumstances water may 
be beneficially applied. and seeks, by timely advice, to 
prevent the harm which results from its injudicious 
application. 

Judge H. R. Low, of New York City: ‘‘I have 
read your excellent work entitled ‘How to Bathe.’ I 
regard it as the best thing of the kind I have ever read. 
Tt should be in every family : and if it was studied and 
its directions heeded, it would do more good than half 
the works on Materia Medica that have ever been 
written.” 

FOWLER & WELLS O0., 27 E. 2ist St., New York 


MEMORY 
HOW TO STRENGTHEN 
THE MEMORY 


Or, Natural and Scientific Methods of 
Never Forgetting 


By M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 


GIVEN] 


fl o-Bladed = 
AWAY | Sportsman's Kaite 


Worth $1.50. 


This cut 1s one-half its size. Write at once and we will 
tell you how we doit. Address 


THE AMATEUR SPORTSMAN, 


27z PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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